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SHOE COMPANY 


? 
Touche You'll really score points in this new point- 
ed-toe shoe. Perfect for the narrow trousers so popular today. 
Elasticized inserts for extra comfort. Shown in Cordo Brown, 
also comes in Burnished Olive, and Black. Pedwin Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 


1022 Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 
boys 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher Denver West. 
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Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime: 


FIRST SOLO IN 
THE FAMILY CAR 


A message from Chrysler Corporation 
to all young men and women who 
will come of driving age this year 


Your state says you're old 
enough to drive. 


You have a driver’s license. 


Your dad says you can 
take the car. 


You’re on your own—no big 
person to tell you what 

to do, how to do it, 

where to go, how fast 

to go there. 


Turn the key—Put ’er in 
Drive ... Step on the gas 
... and let her roll. 


What are we waiting for? 


You may have the quickest re- 
flexes in your block and 20-20 vision, 
but if you don’t have 50-50 respect 
for other cars and drivers on the 
road and for the money your dad 
has put into that car you’re neither 
old enough nor good enough to 
drive. No matter what that driving 
license says. 


You’re starting to drive in an 
age when cars are built stronger, 
handle better and drive safer, But 
even a Sherman tank or an armored 
Brink’s truck can’t stand up against 
some of the dumber drivers and red- 
hot speeds on American roads today. 


The only real chance motorists 
and motoring have for the future is 
that young drivers coming on our 
roads today will be better, safer, 
more responsible drivers than their 
fathers or mothers. 


There is no reason why they 
shouldn’t be. 


As one teenager, recently quoted 
in a newspaper, says, 


“We teenagers are good drivers. 
The only trouble is that because 


When you get the keys to the family car, your dad is putting you in charge of 
probably the biggest single money investment he makes, outside of the house 
you live in. That’s not just four wheels you’re driving—that’s a lot of dough! 


we’re so good some of us get too 
sure of ourselves and e too 
many chances.” 


Let’s look at it this way: 

The first time you take out the 
family car on your own, you're boss 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
steel, rubber, aluminum and glass. 


It has everything it takes to get 
you somewhere and back—except 
a brain. 


Don’t forget that’s the most im- 
portant thing about driving—and 
the brain is you. 


One dumb driver can cause an 
accident, but when two dumb drivers 
meet, there isn’t a prayer. You be 
the smart one. 


There are a dozen ways a kid can 
show he’s growing up, but the 
surest way to judge him is “Does 
he drive Grown-Up Style—really 
grown-up?” 


Chrysler Corporation > 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 


VALIANT - PLYMOUTH - DODGE DART +- DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 





N.S. loves HV. 


(and says so, with the new snap-on initials by Thom McAn ) 


He’s wearing her initials, she’s wearing his. 5. They’ ve both put the news on their shoes 
with the new snap-on initials for Convertibles by Thom McAn. The snap-ons are snappy, 
the Convertibles are elegant, and we warn you—wear them once, and you may have 

prom queens and football heroes following in your footsteps. Jf you have a sudden 
argument with your girl friend: snap-ons snap on and off like a breeze—and there’s a 
fistful of different initials to choose from! His Convertibles—$8.99. Her Convertibles 
$3.99. Both come with lucky Roman coins or snap-on initials of your choice. 
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it wouldn’t have been so hard for the Bard...with an Olympia Precision Portable! 


and no wonder... for an Olympia makes short work of any assignment—from a Shakespearean sonnet 
to a term-end thesis—easier, faster, finer! Handsome, compact and sturdy, this magnificent German- 
made portable comes fully-equipped with the most advanced and worthwhile typing aids. There’s even 
convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled index cards, tabulations and equations. Front-set tabs, too! 
See—test—compare an Olympia before you decide on any other portable. Costs just pennies a day to own. 


fo enn ew wn mono wo ~ 


FREE~ OLYMPIA TYPE STYLE and COLOR SELECTOR GUIDE! 
A unique “Selector Wheel” displaying the 16 distinc- 
tive type styles and seven handsome color options 
available on Olympia DeLuxe Portables. Send for 
yours today. 

OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S7 

Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 

90 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 





‘THE 
LETTERMAN 
LOOK OF 
DACRON* 


POLYESTER FIBER 


- 


SHIRTS SHOWN: 65% “DAGRON" POLYESTER FIBER, 30% COTTON. TIE: 100% “DACRON”’. 


You'll look like a Letterman in dress and sport shirts containing “Dacron’’ polyester fiber. “Dacron” 
makes shirts stay fresh-looking and neat all day long... wash 'n’ wear with little, if any, pressing ever 


»., outwear all-cotton shirts. Be sure yourshirts have the Letterman Look of “Dacron”. 
?Du Pont's trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. GETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Gl POND 


tailors sport and dress shirts shown of “Dacron” and cotton in the newest styles, patterns 
EAGLE BROS. and shades. See them today in the boys’ departments of finer stores everywhere. 





Wide World photo 
IN TOP POST: Gen. “Lem” Lemnitzer is 
slated to head Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


A SOLDIER’S SUCCESS STORY 


FORTY YEARS AGO Lyman 
Lemnitzer was a second lieutenant 
in the U. S. Army. Today, at 61, he 
is slated to become the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the highest 
post in our armed forces. 

General Lemnitzer admits that his 
soldiering days began long before 
his 21st birthday. As a boy in Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania, his pride and joy 
was a miniature cannon—15 inches 
long. Every Fourth of July, “Lem” 
would load it with tiny shells and 
fire off a booming 21-gun salute. The 
noise, he recalls, never failed to 
startle his neighbors. 

After his graduation from West 
Point in 1920, Second Lieutenant 
Lemnitzer became—naturally enough 
—an artillery officer. Studious and 
hard-working, he was sent to the 
Command and General Staff School 
and the Army War College. Long 
before the outbreak of World War 
II, he had already gained the repu- 
tation of being one of the Army’s 
finest staff officers. 

In 1942 General Eisenhower as- 
signed Lemnitzer to plan the Allied 
invasion of French North Africa. On 
the eve of D-Day, Lemnitzer landed 
on the North African coast to ren- 
dezvous with local French leaders in 
a secluded villa. Late that night 
enemy police raided the villa. Lem- 
nitzer fled to a waiting submarine— 
clad only in pajamas! 

After the successful Allied landings 
in North Africa, Lemnitzer was en- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 19. 


trusted with another hush-hush mis- 
sion. He donned civilian clothes and 
flew to Locarno, Switzerland. There 
he met with a group of gentlemen 
who looked equally ill at ease in mufti. 
To inquiring townspeople, Lemnitzer 
explained that he wanted to buy a 
dog. He did purchase a dog—a dachs- 
hund named Fritzel. But what was 
not known--until many weeks later— 
was that Lemnitzer had secretly 
negotiated with the Germans for the 
surrender of all their forces in Italy. 
In the post-war years, Lemnitzer 
rose rapidly to become Army Chief 
of Staff. In his new post, as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Lemnitzer wil! have two tasks. The 
first is to advise the President on 
military matters. The second is to 
settle any disputes among the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Chiefs. Those 
who know him say he can be counted 
on to be strictly impartial. Quipped 
one Washington reporter, “Why he 
won't even boo the Middies at an 
Army-Navy football game!” 


THEIR MAN IN HAVANA 
PERHAPS the four words heard 


most often in Cuban government of- 
fices today are “Clear it with Che.” 
Che (pronounced CHAY and mean- 
ing “hey, you” in Spanish) is the nick- 


Wide World photo 
BEARD ‘N’ BERET: They identify Cu- 
ba’s economic boss, Ernesto Guevara. 


name of Ernesto Guevara, the all- 
powerful president of Cuba's Na- 
tional Bank. 

Guevara seldom appears in public 
and rarely makes a political speech. 
He prefers to work quietly behind 
the scenes—keeping an iron grip on 
the nation’s economic life. The ac- 
knowledged “brain” of the Castro 
government, he has cut Cuba’s trade 
ties with the U. S. and propelled the 
country into an economic embrace 
with Soviet Russia and Red China. 
Explains Guevara, “They are our 
friends.” 

At 32, Guevara can look back on a 
checkered career that includes every- 
thing except banking. He has been a 
farm hand and medical student in 
his native Argentina, and a profes- 
sional revolutionary in many Latin 
American countries. In 1953, Guevara 
turned up in Guatemala as an “in- 
spector of agrarian reform” in the 
pro-Communist government of Jaco- 
bo Arbenz Guzman. 

A year later, an anti-Red revolt 
toppled Arbenz and Guevara was 
forced to flee to Mexico. There he 
met another ardent revolutionary, 
Fidel Castro, and the two young men 
immediately “hit it off.” Together 
they plotted the overthrow of Cuba’s 
dictator Fulgencio Batista. 

On December 2, 1956, Castro and 
Guevara landed in Cuba at the head 
of a small band of followers. Soon 
thousands of Cubans flocked to their 
ranks. Victory came three years later. 

One of Premier Castro’s first offi- 
cial acts was to declare his Argentine 
friend, Che, a “native-born Cuban.” 
Last November Castro appointed 
him head of the National Bank. 

Guevara is probably the world’s 
most bizarre banker. He gets up at 
noon, reports to his office around 
three in the afternoon, and works 
straight through until dawn. Dis- 
daining business suits, he wears a 
black beret, a green battle-tunic, and 
paratrooper jump boots. 

Cuba’s economic boss can claim 
one further distinction. He is un- 
doubtedly the only bank president 
since the days of the Old West who 
carries a holster—packed with a 
shiny, black pistol! 





DENO 


HERE is no economy in slicing defense outlays to stay 

within limits predetermined by budget-balancing con- 
siderations. Such unrealistic planning in this time of Cold 
War crisis simply invites serious deficiencies in our defense 
system, and these have occurred. As a result, the nation 
must now make a massive effort to catch up 

Owing to inflationary conditions, and to the need for 
crash efforts, we are put to heavy extra costs in the race 
to eliminate defense gaps. 

Meanwhile, the hazards under which we live daily are 
heightened by the slippage in our relative military strength. 

This is the painful lesson our pe ople have been learning 
over the last seven and one-half years, during which the 
Republican Administration has permitted our military 
power to decline relative to that of the Russians, the Chi- 
nese Communists, and their satellites. 

That our position of pre-eminent power in the world has 
declined since 1953 is not a partisan election-year charge. 
It is a fact persistently admitted by high officials of the 
Republican Administration itself. 

Before Congressional committees, they have testified that 
the Communists will have a dangerous lead in interconti- 
nental missiles through 1963—and the Republican Admin- 
istration has no plan to catch up. 

They have admitted that the Soviet Union leads in the 
space race—and that they. have no plans to catch up. 

They have also admitted that conventional military forces, 
on which we depend for defense in any non nuclear war, 
have been dangerously slashed for reasons of “economy’— 
and they have no plans to reverse this trend. 

Republican campaign orators have been making the task 
of remedying these deficiencies more difficult by misrepre- 
senting all criticism of Administration defense policies and 
programs as an effort to downgrade America. That is, of 
course, simply an effort to silence criticism 

Theirs is a curious position, indeed, in view of the fact 
that one of the principal witnesses against Administration 
defense provisions is the Republican Governor of New 
York, Nelson Rockefeller. It is a strange contradiction in 
light of the fact that the Republican nominee for President 
and the Republican platform have now admitted that some- 
thing more needs to be done quickly to strengthen our 
defense system. 

For our daily security against surprise attack, there must 
be no muffling of public debate on this vita] question. 

Since 1953, Democrats have sought earnestly to alert 
the nation to the danger which comes from reckless de- 
fense cuts. Democrats have led in efforts to keep our de- 
fense planning and building abreast of the revolutionary 
changes in this age of nuclear power, missiles, and jets. 
A first order of business of a Democratic Administration will 
be comprehensive action to restore our national strength. 


¢ DEBATE THE CAMPAIGN Issues p, 19 
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Epitor’s Nore: At our invitation, 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have agreed to participate in 
a series of weekly debates on the 
major issues of the 1960 campaign. 
The national committee of each party 
has been given equal space to pre- 
sent its views and arguments. Stu- 
dents and teachers may thus learn 
party positions on major issues, as 
well as how politicians employ the 
arts of persuasion for their cause, 


—Issue No. 2: NATIONAL DEFENSE 


REPUBLICANS 


HE Number One imperative in Government policy to- 
day is national security. Without a strong national de- 
fense, all other values—material and spiritual—could be lost. 
We have entered a period which is unique in history in 
that we are neither at war nor at peace. We must keep our- 
selves on what has been called a “plateau of preparedness.” 
This new situation implies several strategic imperatives: 


e A nuclear retaliatory power so strong that no potential 
enemy dares strike first. 

e Highly mobile “limited-war” forces. 

e An announced policy of resisting aggression at any time 
and place it may occur—and the will to stand on that policy 

During the last seven years, the United States has forged 
the strongest military power in history. In 1953, the new 
Administration ended the Korean War. Then for the first 
time, a stable, high-level, balanced national defense posture 
was created in contrast with the perilous peaks-and-valleys 
approach which had seen complete demobilization after 
World War II followed by a hasty build-up when the 
Korean crisis broke. 

Modern missiles became a key element in our defense 
network for the first time. Until 1953, yearly expenditures 
on long-range ballistic missile programs never reached as 
much as $1,000,000. Since then, these programs have ad- 
vanced with impressive speed. Today, we spend 10 times 
as much each day as we spent in the entire fiscal year 1952! 

A truly mutual security has been built with far-flung alli- 
ances throughout the world, cemented by treaties which 
give legal voice to our common interest in defending free- 
dom. Our military forces have achieved the high degree of 
mobility needed to meet, together with our allies, potential 
“brush-fire” wars anywhere in the world. 

The strong defense system built since the Korean armis- 
tice has faced partisan attack. The 1960 Democratic plat 
form charges that “our military power has steadily de- 
clined.” Partisan critics belabor a so-called “missile gap.” 

Yet any sober appraisal of relative military strength shows 
that we are incomparably the strongest nation on earth. 
Russian military might has been concentrated in heavy 
reliance on the spectacular intercontinental ballistic missile 
In every other important aspect of military power, the U. S. 
is vastly superior. Our missile development is moving ahead 
fast now, after the long starvation years of 1946-52. 

Partisan criticism of our present balanced defense pos- 
ture reflects a failure to understand the totality of the Sino- 
Soviet challenge. In a world where both camps—and more 
than two nations—possess the absolute power of nuclear 
destruction, “more and more” missile power is a goal which 
fails to serve the true requirements of national security. It 
is the full range of the military challenge which defense 
policy since 1953 has served. 
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(. WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. . 


“All Star’? Cast at U.N. 


The opening of the current United 
Nations General Assembly session 
on Sept. 20 was marked by the 
scheduled appearance of more world 
leaders together at one time than 
ever before. 


Heading the list: Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev ‘sailed for New York 
aboard the Baltika, a small Soviet pas- 
senger liner. He will serve as the offi- 
cial head of the Soviet delegation to 
the U.N. 

With him were Janos Kadar, Com- 

party boss of Hungary, and 
Communist bloc leaders. 
other national leaders also 
scheduled to be at the General As- 
sembly session are: President Tito of 
Yugoslavia; President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, 
President Sekou Toure of Guinea, and 
General Rafael Trujillo, “strongman” of 
the Dominican Republic. 

There was also a possibility as we 
went to press that Cuban leader Fidel 
Castro might attend the session. 

In addition, President Eisenhower 
indicated he might address the Gen- 
Unlike Khrushchev, the 
head the USS. 


nunist 
other 
Among 


eral Assembly 
President would not 
delegation. 

The U.S. government clamped tight 
travel bans on Khrushchev and leaders 
of other Red nations which restrict 
the movement of Americans in their 
Khrushchev and Kadar will 
not be permitted to leave the 
island of Manhattan (where the 
U.N. buildings are located). U-S. 
State Department officials said this 
severe restriction was required to in- 
sure “the necessary security” for 
Khrushchev. 

Anti-Communist refugee groups and 
other groups protesting the Soviet de- 
tention of U.S. airmen are expected to 
picket the Red delegations. U.N. 
guards, New York police, and Federal 
officers will be out in full force to pro- 
vide protection for the leaders, includ- 
ing an extra-heavy guard for Mr. 
Kadar. The Hungarian Red boss was 
boosted into power after Soviet troops 
and tanks crushed Hungary’s revolt for 


ountries, 


freedom in 1956, Many refugees of that 
revolt are now in the U.S. 

WHAT'S BEHIND 
shchev’s announced purpose in coming 
to the U.N. is to head the Communist 
delegation in a new series of disarm- 
ament talks between the free and Com- 
munist worlds. Most Western ob- 
servers, however, hold out little hope 
that Khrushchev will offer any work- 
able disarmament plan. They say his 
chief aim is propaganda. 

In previous disarmament talks the 
West has insisted upon setting up a 
foolproof inspection system first, then 
disarming step by step. The Soviet po- 
sition is» disarm first, then we'll talk 
about an inspection system 

The West asserts that the long 
Communist record of unprovoked ag- 
gression (against South Korea in 1950, 
for instance) and consistent disregard 
of treaty obligations would make it 
suicidal for us not to insist on an in- 
spection system first. Furthermore, it 
was the Communists—not the Western 
nations—who walked out of the 10- 
nation disarmament conference in 
Geneva this summer. 

Khrushchev now wants a “summit 
conference” at the U.N. U.S. Secre- 
tary of Staté Christian Herter branded 
this as “ludicrous.” He said there were 
no concrete signs the Soviets were any 
more willing to negotiate seriously now 
than they had been last May when 
Khrushchev walked out on a_long- 
planned summit conference before it 
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could get under way (see last week's 
news review). 

Most Western diplomats expect 
Khrushchev to use the U.N. as a prop- 
aganda springboard to picture the So- 
viet Union as the world’s number one 
peace-loving nation—and himself as the 
world’s number one peacemaker. His 
aim: to present grandiose programs 
that he himself knows don’t stand a 
chance—but which will gain him lots 
of publicity. By doing this, many ob- 
servers believe, Khrushchev hopes to 
woo the friendship of the new nations 
of Africa. 

Ironically, the Khrushchev “peace 
moves” come at the same time as a 
new Red squeeze on the divided city 
of Berlin. The Communist East Ger- 
man government has tightened travel 
regulations from the Western-adminis- 
tered zones of Berlin into their part 
of the city. The West maintains that a 
1945 agreement governing the four- 
power (U.S., British, French, and 
Soviet) occupation of Berlin makes the 
East German action illegal. 


Congo Turmoil 


Tension in central Africa mounted 
to a new high as rival leaders en- 
gaged in a bitter fight for control of 
the strifesgorn Congo. 


Patrice Lumumba, the aggressive, 
fast-speaking premier of the Congo, 
fought desperately to keep his forces 
together. Challenging his authority was 
an increasirigly powerful alliance form- 
ing behind Congo President Joseph 
Kasavubu. 

The two leaders went through a se- 
ries of dismissals and counter-dismissals 
that seemed straight from the plot of 
a comic operetta — yet were deadly 
serieus. In Leopoldville, tense capital 
of the Congo, President Kasavubu 
emerged briefly from the confines of 
his isolated official residence and an- 
nounced that he was firing Premier 
Lumumba from his job. Lumumba im- 
mediately countered by announcing 
that he was firing Kasavubu. 

Lumumba then appeared before the 
two houses of the Congolese Parlia- 
ment. After an emotional speech, in 
which he charged that Kasavubu was 
just a tool of the Belgians, Lumumba 
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rallied the deputies into giving him 
an overwhelming vote of confidence 

Kasavubu thereupon sent a cable to 
the United Nations stating that he, as 
official chief of state, had dis- 
charged Lumumba. The Congo pres- 
ident announced that he had named 
a political moderate, Joseph Ileo, as 
the new premier. 

With violence and 
air, Heo tried to form a new govern- 
ment. He announced that he was send- 
ing his own delegate to New York to 
challenge Lumumba’s representatives 
at the U.N. 

Ileo’s main source of strength came 
from Lumumba’s bitter rivals in the 
Congo’s_ interior — Moise Tshombe 
leader of rebellious Katanga province 
and Albert Kalonji, chief of the Baluba 
tribe in neighboring Kasai province 
(see map). Copper-rich Katanga se- 
ceded from the new republic in July 

Kalonji recently pulled his so-called 
mining state out of Kasai (shaded area 
on map) and declared its independ- 
ence. Last month Kasai was the scene 
of a bloody massacre in which Lu- 
mumba’s Congolese troops reportedly 
killed hundreds of pro-Kalonji Baluba 
tribesmen. 

Kalonji and Tshombe say they are 
willing to return their rebellious states 
to a loosely-federated Congo, but are 
opposed to the tight central govern- 
ment Lumumba has been trying to 
form. Kasavubu has long favored a 
loosely federated Congo. 

Lumumba has charged that the Bel 
gian government is supplying Kalonji 
and Tshombe with arms. Lumumba 
himself, however, has received 
from the Soviets, who have 
transport planes to ferry Lun 
troops around the Congo 

As the Lumumba-Kasavubu struggle 
grew more intense, Lumugmba struck 
out at the role of the U.N. police force 
in the Congo (see last week's news 
review). He said U.N. were 
aiding Kasavubu. He also demanded 
that the Leopoldville radio station and 
the airfields seized by U.N. forces be 
returned to his control. He threatened 
to order the 18,800 U.N. troops out of 
the Congo. These troops—assembled 
by U.N. Secretary - General Dag 
Hammarskjold — were drawn from 
Ghana, Morocco, Tunisia, Ethiepia, 
Sweden, and Ireland. 

At U.N. headquarters in New York, 
delegates from Communist nations de- 
manded that the blue-helmeted U.N 
forces abandon their role as neutrals 
and that the U.N. step in to aid the 
Lumumba regime. 

U.N. Secretary-General 
marskjold disagreed. He defended 
what he called the U.N.’s neutrality 
in the Lumumba-Kasavubu dispute. He 
urged the Security Council to bar out- 
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intervention in the Congo, and to 

permit the U.N. to disarm the Con- 

gole SE and work out a compromise be- . 
tween the opposing forces. 
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New Aid Plan 


The U.S. announced a new aid 
program to help erase the grinding 
poverty plaguing most Latin Ameri- 
can nations. 

An initial $500,000,000 will be lent 
to the Latin American governments by 
the U.S. The money will be invested 
in housing, education, public health 
projects, and agricultural reforms. U.S. 
Under Secretary of State Dougias Dillon 
estimated the program might eventu- 
ally cost $10,000,000,000. 

The new aid plan was presented to 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) meeting in Bogota, Colombia. 
(The OAS was established by the 20 
Latin American countries and the U.S. 
in 1948. It aims to provide for hemi- 
spheric defense, regional cooperation, 
peaceful settlement of all con- 
troversies. ) 

“Our fundamental task,” Secretary 
Dillon said, “is to outline the route 
by which the people of the Americas 
can achieve the material progress they 
desire without any sacrifice of funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms.” 

Most Latin American leaders cheered 


and 


the new program. But Cuban delegates 
at the Bogota conference labeled the 
aid program only “another maneuver 
of North American imperialism.” 

A week earlier other Cuban dele- 
gates had been chanting “Cuba yes. 
Yankees no!” as they stalked out of a 
foreign ministers’ meeting of OAS 
members. The OAS had just voted to 
“condemn emphatically the interven- 
tion of extra-continental powers in th: 
affairs of the American republics.” 

The OAS resolution was clearly 
aimed at Soviet Russia. Soviet Premies 
Khrushchev has asserted that Soviet 
rockets would aid Cuba should th 
U.S. take military action against Cu- 
ban Premier Fidel Castro. No responsibk 
U.S. spokesman had ever advocated 
military action against Cuba. (See news 
review in last week's issue.) 

In another action, the OAS 
slapped diplomatic and gradual eco- 
nomic sanctions on the Dominican Re 
public for acts of “aggression and in- 
tervention” against Venezuela. This 
“aggression” included an attempt to 
assassinate the Venezuelan President 
Romulo Betancourt. Dominican agents 
were allegedly behind the plot. 

Many observers thought the OAS 
sanctions might prepare the way for 
an end to the 30-year-old dictatorship 
of Dominican strong man, General 
Rafael Trujillo. Others said the action 
could send Trujillo running to the Com- 


also 





munist camp for support. He recently 
made arrangements for the Soviet 
news agency Tass to provide news for 
Dominican newspapers. 

The Soviet Union attempted to ex- 
tend its U.N. Security Council veto 
power to the action taken by the OAS 
against the Dominican regime. The So- 
viets asked the Security Council to ap- 
prove the OAS measures. This would 
mean that if the OAS were to take 
any action against Cuba in the future, 
the Soviet Union would have the right 
to veto it. The Soviet resolution was 
defeated. 


X-Record 


The U.S. X-15 rocket plane shat- 
tered speed and altitude records 
by flying faster and higher than any 
other plane in the world in two 
separate test runs. 


Major Robert White, 36, of the U.S. 
Air Force zoomed to 136,500 feet— 
nearly 26 miles above the earth. 

What did the sky look like from up 
there? “It wasn’t exactly night,” said 
Major White, “but it was a very deep 
blue.” He said he saw three distinct 
sights—the earth, the light blue of the 
sky above it, and a wide band of 
deep blue. “At the altitude I normally 
fly — 40,000 to 50,000 feet — I can 
see hundreds of square miles of the 
earth’s surface. This time I took in 
LO times that much. It’s fantastic up 
there.” 

Test pilot Joseph A. Walker, 38, dur- 
ing a high-altitude research mission in 
an X-15, became the fastest man in 
the world. “Go, go, go!” he shouted as 
his speedometer needle moved to the 
2,000-miles-per-hour mark. His X-15 
went on to hit a top speed of 2,196 
miles per hour—faster than any man 
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- America Votes 


A 64-page “special” on the 1960 
Presidential, Congressional, and state 
elections. 


Filled with colorful maps, charts, 
and pictures, this special issue 
gives you the background and per- 
spective needed to make the 1960 
election meaningful to your class. 











in history had ever flown before. 

The X-15 is carried aloft under the 
wing of a B-52 bomber. This “free 
ride” saves the X-15’s fuel. Its engines 
are not turned on until the X-15 is 
released from the bomber (see photo 
below). 

Later this fall more powerful rocket 
engines will be put in the X-15. Pilots 
will then try to climb as high as 100 
miles and to reach speeds up to 4,000 
miles per hour. 

For more news about space, see 
“Science in the News” on page 20. 
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IN BRIEF... 


NEW NATIONS. Two new names 
have been added to the rapidly grow- 
ing list of sovereign states throughout 
the world. In the Mediterranean, a 21- 
gun salute proclaimed the independ- 
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RECORD-BREAKER. Dropping from a B-52 “mother ship,” the dart-shaped U.S. 
rocket plane X-15 blasts off to new speed and altitude marks. In two recent 
flights, test pilots took the X-15 to top speed of 2,196 m.p.h. and an altitude 
of 136,500 feet (about 26 miles). Future goals: 100 miles up and 4,000 m.p.h. 
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ence of Cyprus, a British crown colony 
since 1925. In Africa, a 101-gun salute 
heralded the birth of the Congo Re- 
public, a French colony since 1910. 
‘The new Congo Republic should not 
be confused with its bigger, strife-torn 
neighbor across the Congo River—the 
Republic of the Congo, a former Bel- 
gian colony (see major story, p. 9). 


MID-EAST MASSACRE. Jordan’s 
young King Hussein narrowly escaped 
death when two bombs rocked Jordan’s 
Foreign Ministry building shortly be- 
fore Hussein was scheduled to 
arrive for a cabinet meeting. The blast 
killed Premier Hazza Majali and 
ten other government officials. King 
Hussein angrily charged that “respon- 
sible people in the United Arab 
Republic” had masterminded the mas- 
sacre. Replied Radio Cairo: “The peo- 
ple always eradicate the agents of 
imperialism.” 


U-2 PILOT SENTENCED. Francis 
Gary Powers, pilot of the American 
U-2 reconnaissance plane brought 
down 1,200 miles inside the Soviet Un- 
ion last May, was found guilty of es- 
pionage by a Soviet court and sen- 
tenced to 10 years “loss of liberty.” 


TURNCOATS IN MOSCOW. Two 
American mathematicians, employed in 
the top-secret National Security Agency 
near Washington, D.C., defected to 
the Soviet Union. The men, 29-year- 
old William H. Martin and 31-year- 
old Bernon F. Mitchell, said they left 
the U.S. because of “dissatisfaction 
with practices the United States uses 
in gathering intelligence information.” 
The U.S. called the two men traitors. 
Charges that one of the men was 
“mentally disturbed” brought demands 
in Congress for an investigation of se- 


curity procedures. 


END OF THE 86TH. The 86th Con- 
gress adjourned after a_ three-week 
post-convention session. Neither party 
succeeded in pushing through much of 
the legislation it had pledged to sup- 
port at the national conventions. Major 
achievements of the “bobtail”  ses- 
sion included the authorization of 
$3,787,350,000 in foreign aid funds 
for the current fiscal year; and a vol- 
untary aid-to-the-aged program of 
Federal grants to states for medical 
help to needy aged persons. 


BEAUTY AND BRAINS. Nancy 
Anne Flemming, an 18-year-old high 
school senior from Montague, Mich., 
has been named Miss America of 1961. 
Shunning offers to become a profession 
model, Anne plans to use her $10,000 
(first prize in the Miss America con- 
test) to pay for four years of college. 
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The Red rulers have harnessed the country s rich resources 
to transform Russia into a world power 


VEN as Soviet leaders were busily 
congratulating themselves on a 
successful rocket-shoot to the moon 
last year, a Soviet newspaper received 
an irate letter from one of its readers. 
The letter writer criticized Soviet 
science and technology for its em- 
phasis on building bigger rockets 
and better jet airplanes. “Instead,” 
he suggested, “a real challenge to 
Soviet industry is to produce a pair 
of shoes that would wear as long as 
those made in other countries.” He 
did not, of course, mean just shoes, 
but a whole variety of products which 
are either poorly made or not avail- 
able at all to the average Soviet citi- 
Zen. 

This letter was daring in its frank- 
ness. For in Communist-ruled Russia, 
public criticism of Soviet policy is 
not usually looked upon kindly by 
the country’s Red rulers. Yet, recent 
visitors to Soviet Russia report hear- 
ing similar expressions of discontent 
(although they are usually expressed 
in private conversations ). 

As contact with foreigners has in- 
creased in recent years, the Russian 
people have begun to see for them- 
selves that 43 years of Communist 
rule has not provided them with the 
high standard of living enjoyed in 
many other countries. 

By going to such events as the U. S. 
National Exhibition in Moscow last 
year, thousands of Russians got a first- 
hand look at the gleaming kitchen 
appliances and comfortable furniture 
in typical U. S. homes. By looking 
over foreign tourists from head to 
toe, Russians see that suits need not 
be ill-fitting and that squeaks are not 
necessarily a built-in feature of 
leather shoes. Quite understandably, 
the Russian consumer, too, now 
wants more and better goods. 


To be sure, most of the people in 
Soviet Russia, and in the rest of the 
world, recognize that Soviet achieve- 
ments in many fields have been im- 
pressive. Soviet Russia today is a 
20th-century “super power.” 


PRODUCTION ON THE UPBEAT 


In industrial might, Soviet Russia 
today ranks second only to the U. S. 
And Soviet leaders are determined 
to have Russia outrank us. To gain 
this goal, the tempo of industrial ex- 
pansion continues at a rapid beat. 
Moscow claims that Soviet steel mills 
today are turning out 70,000,000 tons 
of steel a year. And by 1980, the 
target is to produce 250,000,000 tons 
of steel annually. (By way of com- 
parison, the 1960 U. S. steel output 
is expected to be about 100,000,000 
tons. ) 

In military strength, U. S. experts 
believe that the Soviets, while not on 


a par with us in all fields, may be 


-ahead of us in some fields. The fact 


that Soviet rocketeers have launched 
heavier satellites into space, our mili- 
tary men say, may indicate that the 
Soviets have more powerful rockets 
than we do at present. 

While the Soviets have made their 
country militarily and industrially 
powerful, they have not provided 
their people with sufficient quantities 
of consumer goods. Concentrating on 
heavy industries for the manufacture 
of guns and tanks, submarines and 
machine tools, relatively little of the 
nation’s resources have been devoted 
to the making of pots and pans, shoes 
and clothing, and other necessities. 

Many Western economists believe 
that, under a freely elected govern- 
ment, Soviet Russia could have be- 
come both militarily strong and eco- 
nomically prosperous. For the land 

(Continued on page 16) 


FAITH OF THEIR FATHERS: Despite 43 years of Communist attacks on religion, 
the faithful continue to flock to the few Russian churches which still remain open. 
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Sizing Up the Soviets 


(Continued from page 13) 


of the Soviets abounds in natural 
wealth. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (as Soviet Russia is officially 
called) is the world’s largest country 
in area. It sweeps nearly halfway 
around the globe to encompass on¢ 
sixth of the earth’s total land surface. 

Two thirds of this great land mass 
are areas called the tundra, an enor- 
mous frozen wasteland; and the taiga, 
a wide forest belt. The rest of the 
country consists largely of plains 
called steppes, where the important 
farming and industrial centers are 
located. Beneath the ground, there 
are vast deposits of coal, petroleum, 
iron ore, gold, and many other min- 
erals, 

There are “quite a few people” in 
Soviet Russia, too—about 208,826,000 
Actually only about half of the peo- 
ple in Soviet Russia are Russians. 
The other half belong to some 175 
national groups, from Armenians to 
Uzbeks. 

In a land as vast and rich as Soviet 
Russia, perhaps the last thing any- 
one would expect to find is material 


Why Not Glavsp? 


the Baby 


ANY RUSSIAN PARENTS, in 

naming their babies, try to please 
not only the grandparents and a favor- 
ite uncle, but the Communist party as 
well. Recently, a Moscow Communist 
journal, The Literary Gazette, criti- 
cized them for sometimes going too 
far. 

One baby born in the 
example, was burdened with the name 
“Vtorpiat” (from Vtoraia Piatiletka, 
meaning the Second Five-Year Plan). 

“Not only does his name embarrass 
Vtorpiat, who is now a prominent 
engineer,” explains the Gazette, “but 
it also embarrasses his two lovely 
daughters, who had nothing to do 
with the Second Five-Year Plan.” 


1930s, tor 


poverty. Yet, foreign visitors to Soviet 
Russia say that the living standards 
for most of the people there are drab, 
monotonous, and low compared to 
those in the United States and most 
Western European countries. 


TWO BELLS LONG, ONE SHORT 

In large cities such as Moscow 
(population: 5,032,000), the capital, 
the shortage of living accommoda- 
tions is appalling. “People living 
three, four, five to a room is not an 
unusual occurrence,” writes U. S. re- 
porter John Gunther. “If a Russian 
friend asks you to call, he may give 
his address as such-and-such a num- 
ber on such-and-such street, Block G, 
Entrance F, fourth floor, Number 17, 
ring two bells long, one short.” 

Perhaps for this reason, Muscovites 
spend as much time as possible away 
from home. Even after a day’s hard 
work, the people rush out of doors 
to stroll on the broad boulevards, 
attend open-air concerts, or gaze 
longingly into shop windows. 

In the last two years, Russian shop- 
pers have had more to gaze at. 
Foreign visitors find Russian stores 
better stocked than they were be- 


fore. But the price tags on many 


Similarly, a Russian teen-ager re- 
cently pleaded with her high school 
principal not to put her real name on 
her graduation diploma. The principal] 
agreed, after learning that her name 
was “Lavberia”—after Lavrenti Beria, 
who was shot in 1953 as a traitor to 
communism. 

Perhaps even more unfortunate is 
the Russian boy who bears the name 
“Glavsp,” after Glavspirt (Central Li- 
quor Trust) where his father works. 

And what about poor “Kzetochka”? 


Soviet goods are still more than a 
match for the incomes of most Soviet 
workers, 

An average Soviet factory worker 
draws a paycheck of about $80 a 
month. At this rate, a New York 
Times correspondent has figured out, 
it would take this worker more than 
four months to have enough money 
to buy a suit and more than a month 
for a pair of shoes—provided, of 
course, he doesn’t eat or spend his 
money for any other purpose. 

But Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev has predicted that prosperity 
for the Soviet people is virtually 
around the corner. He has promised 
enough footwear and clothing for all 
—in five to seven years. The acute 
housing shortage, he says, will be 
solved in 10 to 12 years. There will be 
more food, more washing machines, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and 
television sets—in seven, 14, or 20 
years. 

Similar promises have been made 
to the Soviet people before. But after 
four decades of hard work, sacrifices, 
and scrimping along with a minimum 
of comforts under communism, the 
people of Soviet Russia have still not 
arrived at prosperity’s corner. 


This girl is a walking memorial to her 
parents’ rescue work in the Crimean 
Earthquake of 1927 (Krimskoe Zemle 
Trasenie—Kzetochka)! 

Russians with burdensome “Soviet 
names” can take solace, however, in 
knowing that many Communist Chi- 
nese are even worse off. Hundreds of « 
babies in Communist China in recent 
years have been given the tender 
name: “Overtake England in Twenty 
Years!” Maybe it sounds béfer in Chi- 
nese. ... 





The Kremlins Goal: 
A (ommunist World 


World peace continues to be threatened 
by the unpredictable behavior of the Soviet rulers 


Q* A VISIT to Austria this sum- 
mer, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev paused in one of his 
speeches to add the remark, “Life is 
short, and I want to see the Red flag 
fly over the whole world in my life- 
time.” 

Only Khrushchev knows whether 
or not he was serious when he said 
that. But the people of the free world 
cannot assume that the Soviet pre- 
mier’s comment was only a joke. 

“The world will come to commu- 
nism,” Khrushchev told a Japanese 
newsman in 1957. “History does not 
ask whether you want it or not.” 

As it happened, even the Russian 
people were never asked whether 
they wanted communism or not. The 
Communists came to power there, 
not by free elections, but by force. 
What kind of rule have the Commu- 
nists established in Russia? 

After 43 years in power, a totali- 
tarian government has firmly rooted 
itself in Soviet Russia. What this 
means is that a “super-organization” 
directs the activities of virtually 
everyone and everything. That super- 
organization is the Communist party. 

The Soviet Communist party is not 
like political parties in the free world. 
Admission to it is a relatively exclu- 
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deposed in 1917 . 


New York Times photo 
RUSSIA’S RULERS: (I. to r.) Nicholas Il, last of the Czars, 
. followed by Kerensky, premier of 


sive privilege. At present there are 
about 8,000,000 party members (only 
four per cent of the population). 
And the Communist party is the only 
political group permitted inthe land. 

Party members hold key jobs in 
factories, farms, schools, and govern- 
ment. In fact, the Soviet government 
itself is merely an instrument of the 
Communist party. Nominally, the 
highest ruling body of the country 
is a-parliament called the Supreme 
Soviet. All its members, however, 


have been hand-picked for “election” - 


by the party. 

The government faithfully carries 
out the party’s policies. It holds title 
to all sources of national wealth— 
mines, factories, forests, and most of 
the farm land. Everyone works for 
the state. 


REDS DON’T “DIG” JAZZ 


Even during their leisure hours, 
the Soviet people remain under the 
government's thumb. The state even 
goes so far, sometimes, as to pre- 
scribe a “code of conduct.” For ex- 
ample, the Red bosses have decided 
that Western jazz music is “degrad- 
ing.” They warned Russian youths 
that listening to jazz can be a first 
step toward “hooliganism,” a Soviet 
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catchword for all kinds of unfriendly 
acts. (In spite of the warnings, the 
SoViet press has-reported a flourish- 
ing market for “bootleg jazz” re- 
recorded on old X-ray plates! ) 

Not only music, but all forms of 
culture fall under state control. Be- 
cause artists and writers are supposed 
to glorify the state, the creative arts 
have been all but stifled. “No one 
will read current Soviet poetry any 
more,” complained Soviet poet Vera 
Imber, “so long as it is always about 
the same old power dam, the same 
old steam shovel.” One new Russian 
play had the actors speaking lines 
taken from an oil industry textbook— 
and this in a land which, in earlier 
times, produced such literary titans as 
Pushkin, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, and 
Chekhov, and such renowned musi- 
cians as Tchaikovsky, Borodin, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

For centuries Russia had been 
ruled by monarchs called Czars. 
Some of the Czars were remarkably 
able people. But most were weak and 
ineffectual and all were autocratic. 

The death knell for Czarist Russia 
was sousded in World War I. Russia 
went to war against Germany. But 
disastrous defeats at the front and 
economic collapse at home led to a 
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Russia’s first and only democratic government . . . Red coup 
put Lenin in power. . 


. his successors: Stalin and Khrushchev. 
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THE BODY of Joseph Stalin 
lies ‘in a huge granite tomb oa 
Moscow's Red Square. But the 
spirit of Stalin, many observers 
believe, still tramps the drafty halls 
_ of the Kremlin. — 

For nearly 30_years, Stalin ruled 
Soviet Russia: with an iron hand. 
_Even his faithful follower, Nikita 
Khrushchev, later confessed that 
Stalin had murdered thousands of 
political foes. 

Stalin was born in 1879 as Iosif 
Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili, son of 
a cobbler in the Russian province 
of Georgia. His mother sent him 
to a seminary to become a priest. 

But 19-year-old Iosif, preferred 
the dramatic life of a profession- 
“al revolutionary. He joined Niko- 
lai Lenin’s Bolshevik’ party and 
changed his name to Stalin, mean- 
ing “man. of steel.” 

Exiled by the Czars to Siberia, 
Stalin did not win complete free- 
dom until the revolution of No- 
vember, 1917. Then he rose quick- 
ly in the Communist party. 

After Lenin’s ‘death in 1924. 
Stalin soon emerged as top man 
in Soviet Russia by playing one 
faction against another. His one- 
man rule was marked by a sefies 
of Five-Year Plans which tumed 
the country into a great indus- 
trial nation. Internationally, Stalin 
launched a campaign of subversion 
pa brute force to make the whole 

‘ world subject to communism. 
_ When “Stalin died in 1953, he 


_was Roy perc new leaders ivho 
the Soviets and. the 
Fee nations could 


could: live together 
re. ;: Then, a few months 
“ago; Soviet. ‘Premier Khrushchev 
embarked on a new series of threats 
Many peo- 
_the ghost 
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revolution in March, 1917, which 
overthrew the government of Czar 
Nicholas II. The Russian people then 
established the first truly democratic 
government the nation had ever 
known. 

In only eight months, 
Russia's first democratic government 
became its last. A Communist exile 
named Vladimir I. Ulyanov—better 
known by his assumed name Nikolai 
Lenin—came home to lead his Bol- 
shevik party in a grab for power. Al- 
though the Bolsheviks were few in 
number, they were highly disciplined 
revolutionaries. 

Meanwhile the democratic govern- 
ment led by Alexander Kerensky was 
losing popularity. It insisted on con- 
tinuing the war against Germany, 
though most of the war-weary Rus- 
sians wanted peace. The government, 
was too weak to solve the 
country’s pressing economic 
Promising “peace, land, and 
the Bolsheviks gained new 

among the soldiers and 
peasants. Through propaganda and 
riots—not free elections—the Bolshe- 
viks pulled off a sudden coup on 
November 7, 1917, and took control 
of the government. In a civil war 
lasting several years, Lenin’s Red 
Army crushed all opposition. 

Lenin died in 1924 without desig- 
nating an heir to take over the reins 
of the nation. A power struggle arose 
between two men: Leon Trotsky, the 
Red Army boss, and Joseph Stalin, 
secretary of the Communist party. 

Stalin outmaneuvered his opponent 
and sent Trotsky. into exile in 1927. 
Trotsky was later murdered in Mex- 
ico—some believe on Stalin’s orders. 


however, 
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STALIN’S STEEL RULE 

The Soviet people, recent visitors 
report, still look back on the years 
of Stalin’s harsh rule as “the bad 
days.” The late dictator drove the 
nation headlong toward industriali- 
zation. And to contro] the peasants, 
he forced them to give up their lands 
and herded them into collective 
When they resisted, untold 
numbers were starved, executed, or 
packed off to exile in Siberia. (Stalin 
later confided to Britain’s Winston 
Churchill that the collectivization 
campaign was worse than any war- 
time disaster. ) 

In foreign affairs, Stalin was a 
master of the no-holds-barred tech- 
nique. When Nazi dictator Adolf 
Hitler came to power in Germany in 


farms. 


1933, Stalin declared that the Soviets 
could “never come to terms with the 
Nazis.” By 1939, “never” had become 
“hardly ever.” The two dictators 
signed a Soviet-German “friendship” 
pact. This move allowed Germany 
and Soviet Russia to divide helpless 
Poland between them. Germany's at- 
tack on Poland touched off World 
War II. 

Two years later, however, Hitler 
turned on Stalin and sent Nazi armies 
deep into Soviet Russia. Slowly the 
Soviet resistance stiffened, but not 
before the rumble of Nazi artillery 
could be heard in Moscow itself. 


SOVIETS STRIKE BACK 

Now joined by its wartime allies— 
principally the U. S. and Britain— 
the Soviets launched a massive coun- 
ter-offensive which eventually 
spelled doom for Nazi Germany. 

World War II ended in 1945, but 
real peace did not return. For hardly 
had the Allies finished toasting each 
other on their wartime cooperation 
when Stalin launched the “cold war” 
(see last week’s issue). 

In the following years, Stalin’s war 
of nerves against the free world often 
blew hot. In 1948, it took an Allied 
airlift to break a Soviet blockade 
around West Berlin—then as now a 
free city surrounded by Communist- 
controlled East Germany. In 1950, 
Communist North Korea, with Mos- 
cow’s blessings, invaded South Korea 
and started the three-year Korean 
War. 

When Stalin died in 1953, “a col- 
lective leadership” of several men 
took over control. But later, one man 
made a head-by-head climb up the 
Soviet ruling “totem pole”—until, by 
1958, Nikita Khrushchev was at the 
very top, all by himself. 

The post-Stalin years have seen the 
excesses of Soviet dictatorship curbed 
to a noticeable degree. Soviet citizens 
can now go to bed at night without 
worrying about the- midnight knock 
of the secret police. And it is re- 
ported that many political prisoners 
have been released. 

The Soviets also seemed intent on 
presenting a “new face” to the world 
outside. By comparison with the 
aloof Stalin, Khrushchev seemed to 
many to be positively jovial. 

There was hope in the free world 
at that time that the Soviets had 
made basic policy changes from the 
“bad days” of Stalin. A thaw began 


to set in on the cold war. 





But part of that hope was dashed 
by the bloody suppression of the 
1956 Hungarian freedom revolt. And 
the rest was dissipated when Khrush- 
chev angrily stormed out of a sched- 
uled Big-Four Summit Conference 
in Paris last May (see last week's 
issue ). 

In recent months, Khrushchev 
seemed almost eager to rattle the 
rockets and threaten the free world. 
In Europe and Asia, he promised 
rocket retaliation against U. S. allies. 
In Africa, he threatened Soviet “in- 
tervention” in the troubled Congo. 
And reaching into the Western Hem- 
isphere, he pledged support for his 
“Cuban brothers” in the Cuba-U. S. 
dispute. 

Does this mean the Soviets are 
now prepared to turn the cold war 
into a “hot war’? Most Western 
observers think not. For Khrushchev 
knows that a nuclear war would be 
as disastrous to Soviet Russia as it 
would be to the free world. Instead, 
most observers believe, he is more 
likely to resort to economic means, 
propaganda, and a few threats. 

Khrushchev’s latest maneuver was 
his decision to head the Soviet dele- 
gation to the 15th U. N. General As- 
sembly, opening this week in New 
York. He is expected to press a So- 
viet plan for disarmament (with a 
minimum of controls) and to de- 
nounce American reconnaissance 
flights as a threat to peace. But what- 
ever his tactics, Khrushchev is not 
likely to renounce his dream “to see 
the Red flag fly over the whole 
world.” 





Words in the News 


Soviet (p. 13)—In Russian, the word 
means “council.” As used politically, it 
refers to a unit of government—for ex- 
ample, the “Supreme Soviet,” which 
is the highest government body in Rus- 
sia today. 

Bolshevik (p. 18)—The original name 
of the Communist party in Russia. In 
1919, the Bolshevik party was renamed 
the Communist party. 


Say It Right! 

Nikita Khrushchev (p. 16)—nee-KEE- 
tah khroosh-CHOV. 

Dostoyevsky (p. 17)—doss-tuh-YEV-skee. 

Rimsky-Korsakov (p. 17)—REEM-skee- 
kor-sah-KOV. 

Ulyanov (p. 18)—oo-LYAH-nov. 

losif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili (p. 18) 
-yoh-seevy veesah-ree-OH-noh-veech joo- 
gash-VEE-lee. 

Bolshevik (p. 18)—bohl-sheh-VEEK. 

Bolshoi (p. 19)—bohl-SHOY. 
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8. Hurok photo 


From the Czars to the Commissars: 


The Story of the 
Bolshoi Ballet 


ATECOMERS in evening dress 
hurried into the gilded, plush- 
lined boxes ringing the vast audi- 
torium. As the glittering chandeliers 
grew dim, the curtain rose on the 
first act of Tchaikovsky’s famous 
ballet, Swan Lake. 

The performance might have taken 
place some 40 years ago, when the 
last of the Czars still ruled over 
Russia. Actually, the year was 1960, 
and the well-dressed spectators in 
the boxes of Moscow’s Bolshoi Thea- 
tre were not dukes and counts but 
Communist party dignitaries. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 


In today’s Soviet Russia, the Bol- 
shoi is one of the surviving relics 
of Imperial splendor. The largest of 
30 state-owned ballet theatres in 
the U.S.S.R., it plays to a full house 
nearly 10 months out of the year. 

Tickets for the Bolshoi are so 
scarce--at least for the ordinary man 
—that Moscow residents grumble, 
“It’s harder to get into the Bolshoi 
than out of prison.” 

The Russian craze for ballet dates 
from the mid-18th century, when 
French and Italian dancers intro- 
duced it to the court of Catherine 
the Great. In the historic year of 
1776, the Bolshoi started to give 
regularly-scheduled performances. By 
the start of the 20th century, Rus- 
sian ballet was hailed as the finest 
anywhere. Dancers like Anna Pav- 
lova and Vaslav Nijinsky won the 
admiration of the entire world. 


Then came the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution en November 7, 1917. The 
Russian ballet theatres began stag- 
ing dreary Communist melodramas, 
with Red heroes who inevitably tri- 
umphed over villainous “Wall Street 
bankers.” 

This combination of pirouettes 
and propaganda left Russian audi- 
ences yawning and squirming in 
their seats. In 1934 the Bolshoi re- 
turned to the great 19th-century 
ballets like Swan Lake and Giselle 
(see above). 

Last year, the Bolshoi sent 110 
dancers and 40 tons of scenery on a 
tour of the United States and Can- 
ada. Everyone agreed that the Rus- 
sians were superb dancers. 

The grace and agility of the 
Russian dancers is the result of care- 
ful selection and grueling practice. 
Each year, the Bolshoi ballet school 
receives about 500 applications from 
10-year-old children. It chooses only 
15 boys and 15 girls. For the next 
nine years, these students practice 
ballet five hours a day—in addition 
to their regular classroom studies! 

All this hard work pays off for 
students who make the grade. They 
receive a good salary, a state pension 
after they retire, and many privileges 
denied to other Soviet citizens. For 
instance, the great ballerina Galina 
Ulanova (ooh-LAH-noh-vah) has an 
estate in the country, an apartment 
in Moscow, a limousine, maid and 
chauffeur—just like an American 
movie star. 
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Wide World 


U. 8. Air Force—UPI 
Longest step down ever taken by a man 
was made by U. S. Air Force Capt. Joseph 
Kittinger from balloon 1914 miles above 
earth. After 17-mile free fall, he para- 
chuted safely to desert in New Mexico 


Longest Drop 


U. S. Air Force Captain Joseph 
Kittinger tightened his parachute and 
stepped into space. It was the longest 
step down a man had ever taken, 
because he was 19% miles above 
the earth. 


Captain Kittinger took his giant step 
from a balloon 102,800 feet above New 
Mexico. This was the highest any man 
had ever gone in a non-powered craft. 
His leap from this height was also 
the longest jump ever made. 

Captain Kittinger weighs 150 pounds. 
He wore 155 pounds of clothing that 
would protect him from temperatures 
as low as 100°F. below zero. 

He dropped at a maximum velocity 
of 614 miles per hour. After a few sec- 
onds, a small stabilizing parachute 
(only six feet wide) opened. It did 
not reduce the speed of his fall, but 
kept him from tumbling head over 


heels and blacking out. This type of 
experimental parachute could, in the 
future, save the lives of jet and rocket 
plane pilots compelled to bail out at 


high altitudes. 

For nearly five minutes he dropped 
straight down. At 17,500 feet a large 
parachute opened automatically. About 
8% minutes later he was on the ground. 

Our newest jet and rocket planes 
fly very fast at high altitudes. Suppose 
something goes wrong and a pilot has 
to bail out? Clothing and equipment 
such as that tested by Captain Kittinger 
may help the pilot get to earth safely. 


10 Story Satellite 


A 100-foot U. S. satellite balloon, 
called Echo |, was thrust into orbit to 
become the largest (though not the 
heaviest) man-made object to travel 
in space. 


The 137.4-pound balloon, made of 
thin mylar plastic, was folded accordi- 
on-style into a magnesium container 
placed in the nose cone of a Thor- 
Delta rocket. Two minutes after the 
payload was orbiting, an explosive 
charge broke open the container and 
the folded balloon popped out. Thirty 
pounds of a powdered chemical inside 
the balloon was changed into gas by 
the sun’s heat, and the balloon was 
inflated. 

A thin coating of light-reflecting 
aluminum made the balloon gleam with 
the brilliance of a star. The satellite 
also reflected radio waves bounced to 
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BY THE EDITORS OF SCIENCE WORLD 


it, as it orbited around the earth at 
16,000 miles an hour. 

A radio message from President 
Eisenhower was sent by way of Echo 
I from California to New Jersey—the 
first words to be bounced from earth 
to a man-made object in space and 
then back to earth again. 

Eventually, a network of Echo-type 
communication satellites, ringing the 
earth, could provide instantaneous 
world-wide radio, television, and tele- 
phone communication. 


USSR Space Dogs 


The Soviet Union, which has 
launched heavier but fewer satellites 
than the U. S., made a spectacular 
breakthrough by orbiting two dogs 
around the earth in a huge, five-ton 
rocket. 


The dogs, named Strelka (Little 
Arrow) and Belka (Squirrel) orbited 
the earth 17 times and were brought 
back frisky and, according to Soviet 
scientists, “in perfect condition.” 

Mice, monkeys, rabbits, frogs, and 
other small animals have made. space 
flights before, but none has orbited 
the earth and returned alive. Laika, 
the first Russian space dog, died in 
orbital flight three years ago. 

The success of this Russian space test 
suggests that the Soviet Union may be 
near to placing a man in orbit. 


U.S. Space Catch 


Two space capsules, ejected from 
orbiting satellites, were recovered 
last month by the U. S. Air Force. 
They were the first man-made objects 
to return to the earth after orbiting 
around it. 


For well over a year the Air Force 
had tried—and failed—to recover a cap- 
sule dropped from one of its Discoverer 
satellites. Success came with the 13th 
and 14th tries. The first capsule was 
plucked from the Pacific by a “frog- 
man” lowered from a hovering Navy 
helicopter. Several days later the sec- 
ond capsule was caught in mid-air in 
a trapeze-like nylon snare that trailed 
behind a C-119 transport plane. 

Now that the U. S. has succeeded 
in recovering space capsules, we may 
send mice, monkeys and other smal] 
animals into orbit and return them to 
earth. Eventually, a similar space trip 
will be taken by one of America’s Project 
Mercury astronauts. 
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WORLD WEEK’S 


Contemporary. Affairs Test 
September 21, 1960 


|. READING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 

_____ sat. ~ What term would 
you use to describe the topography of 
Cyprus? 

_____- -—sr+ib.:~ What country lies 
to the north of Cyprus? 

ee: > c. What mountain 
range is found in the region of Cyprus 
nearest Larnaca? 

_. d. What does the 
hatched line connecting Famagusta 
and Morphou represent? 

as ae e. About how many 
miles is if from the tip of Cape 
Arnauti to the tip of Cape Greco? 


ll. U.S. AFFAIRS 


On the line to the left of each 
statement or question, write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence or 
answers the question. 

a. The total number of states in 

the U. S. is now 

1. 48 8. 50 

2 49 4. 51 

. Which of the following do the 

candidates for President and 

Vice-President of the two major 

political parties have in com- 

mon? 

1. Massachusetts as a home 
state 

2. experience representing the 
U. S. at the U.N. 

8. service in the U. S. Senate 

4. experience as governors 


All of the following were 
achievements of the U. S. in 
space since August 1, except 
1. testing a balloon satellite as 
a mirror for radio waves 
2. recovering the nose cone of 
satellite after it circled earth 
3. successful testing of a Polaris 
missile launched from a sub- 
marine 
4. placing in orbit the first man- 
made satellite 
. The minimum wage for workers 
in interstate commerce in July, 
1960, was 
1. 75 cents an hour 
2. $1 an hour 
3. $1.25 an hour 
4. $40 per week 
. Which of the following items is 
paired incorrectly? 
1. Barry Goldwater — Senator 
from Arizona 
2.-Thomas Gates—Secretary of 
Defense 
3. Robert Anderson—Secretary 
of. Agriculture 
4. Earl Warren—Chief Justice of 
the U. S. 
The population of the U. S. is 
1. 75,000,000 
2. 150,000,000 
3. 180,000,000 
4. 210,000,000 
—g- Since 1945, the purchasing 
power of the dollar has 
1. increased 
2. decreased 
3. remained about the same 
4. not been determined by any 
responsible official agency 


ae 





TO STUDENTS 


This test is intended to help your 
teacher find the strong and weak 
points in your class’ knowledge of 
eurrent affairs at the beginning of 
the school year. You do not need 
to study anything to prepare for 
it, but answer all questions. 


My name 





My class 





Total number right 





. The largest expenditure of the 
Federal Government in the cur- 
rent budget is for 
1. social welfare 
2. national defense 
3. foreign aid 
4. purchase of surplus crops and 
their storage 

The demand for greater Federal 

aid to education has been made 

because of all of the following 

factors, except 

1. shortages of classrooms 

2. inability of some states to 
finance an adequate school 
program 

8. shortages of teachers 

4. need for closer Federa] su- 
pervision of curricula 

The most populous U. S&S. cit) 

according to 1960 census is 

1. Los Angeles 

2. Washington, D. C. 

3. San Francisco 

4. New York 


ili. WORLD AFFAIRS 
Multiple Choice 
__a. Which of the following Latin 
American countries has recently 
completed trade agreements 
with Russia and Communist 
China? 
1. Argentina 
2. Brazil 4. Mexico 
. Recent controversies between 
Cuba and the U. S. and Vene- 
zuela and the Dominican Re- 
public have been brought be- 
fore the 
1. Organization 
States 
2. Economic and Social Coun 
cil of the United Nations 
3. Hague Tribunal 
4. World Court 
. In which part of the world will 
you find Laos and Cambodia? 
1. Southeast Asia 
2. Southwest Asia 
3. Middle East 
4. Balkans 
. A major problem facing the Re 
public of the Congo has been 


8. Cuba 


of American 





1. refusal of Belgium to grant [V¥, LEADERS ABROAD 


independence , 
2. refusal of the U. N. to send On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the number pre- 

troops to help keep order ceding the correct description in Column B. 

desire of Katanga to take Selene & 

over the other provinces in 

the Congo a. Konrad Adenauer 

lack of trained native person- . Sirimavo Bandaranaike 

__c. Chou En-lai 
ore _d. Charles de Gaulle 


nel to carry on essential serv- 

__e. In which of the following coun- hn Diefenbek 
tries did anti-U. S. demonstra- John Dieten =" 
tions force President Eisenhower Arturo Frondizi 
to cancel his visit? . Patrice Lumumba 
1. Cuba . Harold Macmillan 
-. Ogg i. Jawaharlal Nehru 

: ins Sukarno 
4. Philippines 

__f. All of the following countries 
sea — agg on ages V. WORDS IN THE NEWS __j. Action by one or more nations 
end of Wor ar ll, excep : toward another nation forcin 
1. Germany On the line to the left of the defini- it to meet its legal obligations ad 
2. India : tion, write the number preceding the 1. condemnation 
3. Indo-China term it describes. 2. collective security 
Sm, f the P S __a. Ending a meeting without fixing 3. logrolling 

—- er oa od th — a date for future action or meet- 4. sanctions 

i n wi 1e 
1. refusal of the U. S. S. R. to he , i tas Vi. READING A CHART 
d delegates to the - ene a ; : 
= ig — ‘ 2. habeas corpus 4. cloture On the line to the left of each state- 
summl . iF m6 — if it oe t » 7 7, 
i —_ ,11 _b. A temporary alliance between Ment place a if it is true, an 
: differences between the U. S. political parties if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
and Britain over relations i. bipartiogn —_— sufficient information in the chart on 
with the U. S. S. R. i ott taille which to base a conclusion. 
8. RB-47 flight over Arctic 2. cooperation 4. armistic 
. waters ., a. Enrollment in high schools in 
4. U-2 flight over Russia party Aegis 
' ‘ b. It is estimz e 5 
__h. One of the reasons for the break 1. center 3. left _ pes a ye rs 
down of the recent disarmament 2. right 4.* neutral 5 elementary school en- 
‘ “PLtitey - eg rollment will increase by over 
talks at Geneva was _d. Keeping people of different 6.000.000 ; 


Column B 
Prime Minister of Japan 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 
. President of France 
. Prime Minister of India 
. President of Republic of Indonesia 
. Prime Minister of Republic of the Congo 
. Prime Minister of Canada 
President of Argentina 
. Foreign Minister of Great Britain 
. Prime Minister of Communist China 
. Prime Minister of West Germany 
2. Prime Minister of Ceylon 


CONIA UMA Che 
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Middle-of-the-road political — 
1958 was 9,482,000. 


1. Russian refusal to be repre- races separated 
1. colonialism 3. desegregation 


2. integration 4. segregation 
A plan whereby the employe: 
deducts union dues from a 
worker’s wages and pays them 
to the union 

1. closed shop 3. injunction 
2. check-off 4. featherbed 
The total dollar value of all 
goods and services produced in 
a nation 

1. national income 

2. gross national product 

3. national product 

4. gross national debt 


sented 
2. Russian refusal to consider 
any type of inspection of nu- 
clear tests 
. U. S. insistence on complete 
disarmament within a four- 
year period 
. disagreement over effective 
control of underground and 
space tests of nuclear bombs 
The “Inner Six” and “Outer 
Seven” refer to 
1. military alliances of pro- 
Communist and pro-Western 
nations 
2. trading blocs formed by na- 
tions in Europe 
. the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and other regional 
organizations 
. spy rings which have been 
disclosed by U. S. intelli- 
gence services 
Countries to which the U. N. 
has sent troops to restore order 
or halt aggression are 
1. Israel and Hungary 
. Korea and Republic of the 
Congo 
3. Poland and Yugoslavia 
. East and West Germany 


. A loss in value of property due 


to use or age 
1. deflation 

2. expropriation 

3. depreciation 

4, diminishing returns 


. A Federal Government formula 


designed to give the farmer a 
fair return on his investment 

1. rotation 8. parity 

2. A.A.A. 4. subsidy 
Prolonged talking by a Senator 
to delay legislation. 

1. veto 3. cloture 

2. gagrule 4. filibuster 


The chief reason for the esti- 
mated increased enrollment in 
higher education is the increased 
size of high school graduating 
classes. 


. Between 1958 and 1965 it is 


estimated that high school en- 
rollment will increasé by about 
40 per cent. 

Figures in the chart were gath- 
ered by the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 


National Education Association 





IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST. And you choose before you enlist! Here's a special 
Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass the qualification exams, you 
choose the schooling you want before enlistment. And in many technical fields, Army schooling 
ranks with the world’s finest! Choose from a wide variety of schooling. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. 
Electronics, Metal Working, Automotives, Guided Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Radar & TV— 
many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job—good training and experience pay off for a lifetime!) 
Ask your Army recruiter. He’li show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


Electronics Repairman 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our 


EMMA WILLARD 


HOULD young ladies be taught 
mathematics and science? 

In the early days of our republic, 
such an idea sounded downright pre- 
posterous to many Americans. The femi- 
nine mind, it was widely assumed, was 
just not equipped for learning. A clever 
girl might master the three R’s. And a 
gifted girl might be taught embroidery, 
drawing, music, and French. But as for 
“higher education”’—that was best left 
to men. 

Around 1814, however, a New Eng- 
land school teacher—Emma Hart Willard 
—set out to challenge this view. Women 
not suited for education? Nonsense, 
thundered Mrs. Willard. They could 
learn as well as men. Moreover, she 
argued, in a democracy women had 
every right to an equal education 

For this principle, Mrs. Willard fought 
with all the fervor of a true feminist. 
“Crusader in crinoline,” sneered her foes. 
But the New England school teacher 
was not daunted by ridicule nor dis- 
mayed by prejudice. She relished noth- 
ing more than a hard fight in a good 
cause. 


SATINS AND SILKS 


Mrs.. Willard toured the country to 
campaign for women’s education. A 
strikingly handsome woman, she made 
a profound impression wherever she 
went. Dressed in black satins and silks, 
she carried herself with “regal bearing,” 
and spoke with eloquence and convic- 
tion. Even those who disagreed with 
what she said never denied the power 
of her personality. 

Emma Hart was born in Berlin, Con- 
necticut, on February 23, 1787. Her 
father, a public official, sent her to the 
local grade school, and later to a “fe- 
male academy” in Hartford. 

When she was 17, Emma entered one 
of the few professions then open to 
women. She became a school teacher— 


YOU 


a highly gifted one—and soon gained a 
wide reputation in academic circles. 
She was appointed directress of a girls’ 
school in Middlebury, Vermont, before 
her 21st birthday. 

Soon thereafter Emma gave up her 
career to marry one of Middlebury’s 
leading citizens, Dr. John Willard. But 
when, in 1814, her husband suffered 
financial reverses, Mrs. Willard returned 
to teaching. She opened her own board- 
ing school for girls. 

“My leading motive,” she later wrote, 





“Reason and religion teach that 
we too are primary existences, that 
it is for us to move in the orbit of our 
duty around the holy center of per- 
fection, the companions not the sat- 
ellites of men.” 

—Emma Willard, 1787-1870 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1905 by 50 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1907. 











“was to help my husband....It was not 
until a year or two later that I formed 
the design of effecting an important 
change in education.” 

The proposed change was outlined in 
her famous pamphlet, Plan for Improv- 
ing Female Education. In it, Mrs. Wil- 
lard argued that public funds should be 
used to set up a “seminary for females,” 
offering young ladies a truly well- 
rounded education. The plan won the 
support of such leading public figures 
as Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
and John Adams. But when, in 1819, it 
was submitted to the New York state 
legislature, the plan was coldly rejected. 

The setback—a bitter, painful one for 
Mrs. Willard—only sharpened her de- 
termination to continue the fight. If 
state governments would not supply the 
necessary funds, then she would some- 
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how raise them herself. And in 182] 
she succeeded. A group of prominent 
citizens of Troy, New York, agreed to 
finance a new type of school for girls. 
A few months later the Troy Female 
Seminary (now known as the Emma 
Willard School) opened its doors to 90 
young ladies. They had come from as 
far away as Georgia and Ohio. 


STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 


At the seminary Mrs. Willard set up 
an unprecedented system of student 
self-government—to teach young ladies 
democracy at first-hand. “Advanced 
subjects,” such as algebra and physics, 
were introduced into the curriculum. 
And new methods of teaching—with the 
use of visual aids—were developed. 
Within a few years the school gained a 
worldwide reputation. 

In 1838 Mrs. Willard retired as di- 
rectress of the Troy Seminary to work 
for the improvement of public school 
education in America. She campaigned 
ceaselessly in this cause—visiting hun- 
dreds of communities throughout the 
country. 

In one year—1846—she traveled some 
8,000 miles by stagecoach through the 
South and the West. Wherever she went 
Mrs. Willard urged women to take an 
active interest in education and work 
closely with teachers to improve the 
public schools. Out of her pioneering 
work came the P. T. A. of today. 

On April 15, 1870, at the age of 83, 
Emma Willard died. Throughout the 
world, educators paid tribute to her 
many achievements. But perhaps the 
most stirring tribute of all came from 
the state legislature at Albany, New 
York. No longer was the “crusader in 
crinoline” an object of scorn and ridi- 
cule. Without a single dissenting vote 
the legislators passed a solemn resolu- 
tion extolling a “great teacher, a great 
woman, and a great American.” 








I BREAK THE RECORD 
LON AT cK oa AND JILL BREAKS MY 
! HEART. CAN IT. 

IS, HE CAN'T ee ee 


KEEP UP WITH 
HIS HAIR, 











SO ITS IMPORTANT TOUSE THE RIGHT 
KIND OF HAIR-TONIC WITH THE WATER. 
USE WATER }> ALCOHOL AND CREAM TONICS 
WITH MY EVAPORATE LIKE WATER ITSELF... 
HAIR-TONIC... \LEAVE ASTICKY RESIDUE ON yYouR 
DOESN’T HEAD BESIDES. BUT ‘VASELINE’ 


Ase 
AY, Py 
Ki; Aros 


“VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 




















WITH *VASELINE' HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 
USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 


Té replaces oi/ that water removes / 

don’t use alcohol tonics. ..ask your barber...he’ll tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 

DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 
A little does a lot! 


In the bottle and on your hai, the obfference is clearly there! 


4 
Bi os VASE LIME HAIR TONIC 
4S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH -POND'S IWC. 


TRACE MARK ® VASELINE’ 














Pry Ash aa . da. oR: 
Bei REOKK now Your Worldstakwe . 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Soviet Russia 


“™ 
The Juggler 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on what 
this week’s and last week’s Units 


1. What office does Khrushchev hold in the govern 


you read in 


ment of the Soviet Union? 
2. How does Berlin’s location add to the tension ex 


isting over Berlin? —— — 


3. What plane incident does the cartoon refer to? 


4, What threat has Khrushchev made during the cur- 


rent U. S.-Cuban dispute? __ oigiai 


5. In Africa, Khrushchev has threatened to intervene 


in the troubled affairs of what newly independent coun- 





try? 
ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. Name the capital of Soviet Russia 


2. Which figure most closely approximates the popu- 


lation of Soviet Russia: 210 , ..250 . . 270. . 290 mil- 


lion? __ d one 


3. Who was the dictator of Soviet Russia during 


Works. War [IF —.... 


4. What is the tundra? __ 





is the taigar 


5. What 
6. What percentage of the people in the U.S.S.R. are 
Russians? —— ne rt SS ee ee 


7. What are the Russian steppes? —_ 


8. To reach the Atlantic Ocean, would a ship travel 
a route crossing the Black Sea or the Caspian Sea? — 


9. Explain your answer to the previous question. 


10. The letters U.S.S.R. stand for 


11. The largest Communist country having a common 





border with Soviet Russia is 
12. Name, respectively, a world-famous Russian au- 


thor and a world-famous Russian musician. — 


13. The Russian Revolution in March, 1917, toppled 


the government of Czar —— 


14. Who was the leader of the Bolshevik Revolution 


of November 7, 1917? —--_-_S 


15. What is the name of the highest government 


body in Soviet Russia? 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Account for the generally low living standard in 


Soviet Russia today. — seeccbeed 


2. Many observers believe that, in spite of his threats, 
Khrushchev does not want to turn the cold war into a 


hot war. What is their reason? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 





“In just a couple of ‘spare’ evenings | made this dress 
on my SINGER Sewing Machine” 


Eden's Pattern for her picture-pretty, dirndl-skirted dress is Butterick’s 
JUNIOR & TEEN “Quick ’N Easy” Printed Pattern #9115. Fitted 


bodice plays up a tiny waistline. A back-to-school charmer indeed! 


says 17-year-old model-actress 
Eden Kessell of New York City 


says lovely Eden, “and with 


, 


“T love to sew,” 
a busy schedule of modeling and school and 
acting lessons, I really do depend on my 
FEATHERWEIGHT™. It saved me loads of time 
on this cotton paisley dress.”: 

Here Eden, who loves horses, wears her 
new-olive and salmon dress on a visit to riding 
stables on Long Island. 

You, too, can discover the fun of a SINGER* 
Sewing Machine at your SINGER SEWING 
CENTER. See the famous Slant-Needle, Swing- 
Needle, or Straight-Needle models. 


“Fun all the way,” says Eden 


“Starting is so simple,” says Eden, “with only 
five basic pattern pieces and an instruction 
sheet that’s really easy to follow.” 


“Sewing goes so much faster, too. Because 
my FEATHERWEIGHT is so easy te use—stitches 
just like a big SINGER.” 


See the large variety of patterns, notions 
and other sewing aids at your 


SINGER 
SEWING CENTERS 


Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners, Rug 
Cleaner-Floor Polishers. Listed in your phone book under 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. *A Trademark of sINGER MFG. CO. 








Pigskin 


HILE you were soaking up the sun 

last summer, your hard-working 
sports editor was in orbit. 1 was whirl- 
ing around the football camps, trying to 
get a line on the outstanding teams and 
players. ° 

It was a lot of fun. But a bit mad- 
dening, too. College coaches are the 
nicest guys in the world, but try getting 
them to speak frankly! They're too busy 
tearing their hair out. 

If they have a team of veterans, they'll 
moan, “You know seniors. They're too 
contented. You can’t fire ‘em up.” 

If they’ve lost a couple of stars, they'll 
sob, “How can we replace good old 
Bronco Blattz and Joey ‘The Jet 
Schlamm? Only in heaven can you find 
players like that.” 

If a flock of great sophs is coming 
up, they'll sigh, “How can you trust 
sophomores? They're always making 
mistakes.” 

Of course their rivals are always 
“loaded” . . . “injuries are killing us” . 
“our schedule is murderous”. . . and 
“we're having trouble with our timing.” 

For a true line on the colleges, you 
must go to the pros. First of all, they're 
the keenest judges of talent alive. And 
secondly, since they get all their mate- 
rial from the colleges, they scout em 
like hawks. They pick up the stars in 
high school. Then they keep a close line 
on them for four years in college. 

By the time the players graduate, the 
pros know exactly who's who, not only 
in the big colleges, but in the little ones 
as well. Reputations mean nothing to 
them. They're interested in just one 
thing—ability. 

That’s why some of their choices are 
eye-whoppers. Do you know that seven 
of the thirteen top-seeded pro choices 


Specials 


last winter failed to make a single All- 
American team! 

Now look at the pro all-star team. 
The two best ends in the game—Ray 
Berry and Del Shofner—never made an 
All-American team. Johnny Unitas, the 
greatest quarterback in modern history, 
didn’t even make honorable mention 
back in college! Ditto such all-pro offen- 
sive stars as Art Spinney, Rosey Brown, 
Jimmy Ringo, and J. D. Smith. 

Of the all-pro defensive team, only 
two—Leo Nomellini and Sam Huff— 
ever appeared on an All-American team. 
Who ever heard of Big Daddy Lips- 
comb, Gino . Marchetti, John Butler, 
Dean Derby, Andy Robustelli, Jimmy 
Patton, and Andy Nelson back in their 
college days? Yet they're the guys who 
made it in the toughest football league 
of all. 

If I were in the market for an All- 
American team, I'd ask the pro talent 
scouts to pick it for me. But they'd 
never do it. They wouldn’t want to give 
away any trade secrets. The scout for 
the Lions, for example, wouldn’t want 
to let the scout for the Rams know how 
he rates the college players. After all, 
does Macy’s ever tell Gimbel’s? 

But Macy’s might confide in someone 
who doesn’t work the same side of the 
street. And that’s whaf happened to me 
last summer. The scouts gave me a 
good line on the players and teams to 
watch this year. Here are the big-col- 
lege stars (I promised not to mention 
the small-college “sleepers”) whom the 
pros like best: 

Quarterbacks: Dick Norman (Stan- 
ford)—“he’s got the best arm in the 
land.” Norm Snead (Wake Forest) rates 
No. 2, Francis Tarkenton (Georgia) 
No. 3, and Jake Gibbs (Mississippi) 
No. 4 


Guess who? Unwanted by Notre Dame 
and Indiana. Played for Louisville, never 
on a winning team. Never made All- 
American or even honorable mention. 
Dropped by pro Steelers. Unwanted by 
Browns. Picked off the sandlots by Colts. 
Now the greatest quarterback in the 
world. Of course—Johnny Unitas! 


Halfbacks: Ernie Davis (Syracuse), 
Ronnie Bull (Baylor), and Herb Adder- 
ley (Michigan State). : 

Fullbacks: Tom Watkins (Iowa State), 
Art Baker (Syracuse), and Bill Brown 
(Illinois). 

Ends: Mike Ditka (Pittsburgh) —“he’s 
a pro right now”—followed by Marlin 
McKeever (U.S.C.) and Earl Faison 
(Indiana). 

Tackles: Bob Lilly (T.C.U.), Joe 
Rutgens (Illinois), and Ed Nutting 
(Georgia Tech). 

Guards: One pro coach called Carl 
Kammerer (College of the Pacific) “the 
best lineman in America.” Mike Mc- 
Keever (U.S.C.) is a sure-fire No. 1 
pro-draft choice, and Pat Dye (Georgia) 
also rates highly. 

Center: E. J. Holub (Texas Tech)— 
“in a league by himself.” 

As for team ratings, the pro eagle- 
eyes told me to watch Mississippi, 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Illinois, Washing- 
ton, and Georgia Tech. 

I'll add one more—Southern Cali 
fornia. My hunch is the Trojans are 
going to beat Washington for the coast 
title, and wind up in the top five. 
No one is going to dent their monstrous 
line, All they need is a good year from 
their quarterback, Ben Charles. 

The sophs I was told to keep an eye 
on are Ken Del Conte, a fleet Trojan 
halfback, and Ed Rudkowski, a quarter- 
back phenom whom Notre Dame is 
cautiously playing down. 

All of this just scratches the surface, 
of course. But let’s follow these players 
and teams. I'll check back on them in 
my annual All-American round-up (Jan- 
uary 11 column). 

—HierMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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NEW ( utitone 


New skin-toned, medicated, astringent formu/a for instant blemish control 


As it conceals imperfections you can ac- 
tually feel it heal! Recent medical dis- 
coveries reveal that not just one but 
two types of skin glands — oil glands 
and perspiration glands — are chiefly 
responsible for teen-age pimples and 
acne. NEW CUTITONE-—created by 
Cuticura—is the first and only medi- 
cation specifically formulated to deal 
with both these problems. 

CUTITONE checks the overflow of oil 
and the excess perspiration that 
spreads and aggravates infection. An 
exclusive, astringent ingredient called 
*Alchloral works instantly, with gentle 
controlling action! 


Swiftly CUTITONE goes to work to 
promote new, healthy tissue growth— 
tighten enlarged pore openings—pro- 
tect against further infection with a 
continuous antiseptic action. 

You know CUTITONE is working be- 
cause you can actually feel it work. 
But you can’t see anything—because 
your blemishes are softly, subtly con- 
cealed! 

Eight leading skin specialists re- 
port outstanding results in clinical 
tests of 313 cases. And in comparative 
tests with leading blemish prepara- 
tions 9 out of 10 teen agers preferred 
CUTITONE! 


Pleasantly scented, greaseless, skin- 
toned CUTITONE with astringent 
*Alchloral is the modern answer to the 
age-old problem of teen-age skin ... the 
first to give teen agers real freedom 
from this embarrassment. Ask at drug 
counters for CUTITONE by Cuticura. 


| > € ‘utitone 


For treatrrent of ACNE PIMPLES 


= 
emmy 


*Aichloral is Cuticura's own nome for 


Aluminum Chliorhydroxy Allantoinote 


The last word in acne treatment by Cuticura...world’s best known name in skin care. 








Paging Our Presidents 


By Janice Marie Abell, St. Charles High School, Lebanon, Ky. 


*Starred words refer to U. S. Presidents 
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submit et ees 
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ledge. 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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bee pay $10. + ges ming 
include §=puzz . 
definitions, answers — 





sheets, design 
answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is ori 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
d. Give 
name, address, school, and 
rade. Address Puzzle 
itor, Scholastic Mage- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next week's issue. 




























































































* 1. Two Presidents had this name 
. Van 
dent. 
. “Are there 
you?” 
. Unhappy. 
. Disc jockey (slang abbr.) 
Snead, top golfer. 


eighth U. S. Pr 


more at home like 


5. This can be a snake or a n¢ 


. First U. S. President to serve more 
than two terms was born in this state 
(abbr.) 

. It merged with CIO a few years ago 
. Since it was built in 1811, the U. S. 
Capitol has had two ___ 
. First state to ratify the U. S. Consti- 
tution (abbr.). 


2. German mark (abbr.). 


. Took a bite. 


26. You and I. 


_ now, brown cow? 
9. Store flour in this. 
. The “Roof of the World.’ 


| 


2. Eisenhower was the first President to 


have been born in this state 
. Put something in place. 

. 2,000 pounds. 

. Aluminum (chemical abbr 

. When golfing, our President 
wears a 


. 865 days (abbr.). R 


3. Doesn’t mean “no. 


. Fourth President’s first na 

kpic e of 
feathers. 

. _____ al is Latin for “and others 
. Catch fish with this. 

. Troops from the _ are in 
Congo (abbr.). 

. “Tea Two.” 

Meo Sy  SRCOD~s-. « 
. Eminent, distinguished. 


the 


°56. First name of our 33rd President 


3. An aardvark is an 
. Belonging to me. 


President Cleveland served 
1863-65 as Assistant —— — of 
Erie County, N. Y. (abbr.). 


eater 


from 


3, Our nation (abbr.). 


. Theodore Roosevelt for 


Presi- 
dent twice. 

Editor (abbr.). 

Our sixth President, and son of our 
SE cond. 

Present First Lady (first name). 


3. He succeeded Wm. Henry Harrison 


1960 Democratic Presidential candi- 
date (initials). 
Cry in gasps. 


. Encountered. 


3. President Fillmore was born in ~~ 


York. 


. Temperate. 


1960 Republican Presidential candi- 
date. 

Belonging to him. 

Not dry. 

Wager. 

Nickname for Anne. 

Three times governor of Ohio 
our 19th President. 

Honorary title given to women for 
services rendered to British Empire. 


and 


37. Served as General of Union Army be- 


Yt goto gis 
m~ OOD 


fore becoming 18th President. 
_ well enough alone.” 

Tin container for food. 

Animal kept to play with. 

Yourself, 

This goes with a shovel. 


. Runs on gasoline. 
. Father (religious abbr.). 


Rear Admiral (abbr.). 
Egyptian name for soul. 
Argon (Chemical abbr.). 
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(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” 


wy 
a : 
[eP tia 


eT La se 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
corapetition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice: 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest.is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 





; 
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How Would. 
You Solve It’? 


Fresh Start 


THE NEW HISTORY TEACHER 
was pretty, but nervous. Standing be- 
fore some thirty talkative students, she 
finally made herself heard. 

“Good morning! I'm Miss Willoughby, 
and—” A low wolf whistle came from 
the back row. She blushed and con- 
tinued in a voice intended to be firm, 
“Let's not have any of that, please.” 
[here was a ripple of laughter. 

Passing out small white cards, Miss 
Willoughby said, “I'd like each of you 
to write on a card your name, address, 
and home room number.” 

Kay Robbins objected, “All the other 
teachers just pass around a sheet of 
paper.” 

“Well, I prefer cards,” replied Miss 
Willoughby lightly. “So, if you don’t 
mind—” 

“I don’t mind,” interrupted Sam Oak- 
ley with a sly grin, “but I never learned 
to write, teacher. Can you show me how 
to write my name?” 

Most of the class roared. 

“Quiet, please!” Making a fresh effort, 
Miss Willoughby said pleasantly, “I 
hope you will enjoy learning the history 
of our country. To begin, I'm asking you 
to read the first chapter of the text by 
Wednesday.” 

Amid groans of protest, she sat down 
weakly . 


1. Why do some students “take ad- 
vantage” of an inexperienced teacher? 
Should the students have ceased talking 
when Miss Willoughby stood up? If you 
were in this class, how could you show 
Miss Willoughby your respect? What 
ure some of the problems faced by any- 
one coming to a new school? How can 
you make him or her feel “at home”? 

2. Do you think Sam’s remarks were 
funny? How would you treat someone 
like him in your class? Does the class 
have a good sense of humor? What is a 
good sense of humor? Are some things 
funny at one time and place and not at 
inother? Give examples. 

3. Should Kay have told Miss Wil- 
loughby what the other teachers do? 
In what situations should you accept 
changes without objecting? In what 
cases can you question a change? Do 
you prefer a teacher who is fairly stern? 
Why or why not? Name some other 
types of people besides teachers whose 
suthority you should respect. 


o 
er 


IT’S RIGHT ON TOP 
THE NEW ESTERBROOK “101” 


Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! Step right up and see the marvel of the ages! 
...the new Esterbrook “101” fountain pen. A different type of car- 
tridge pen! It carries 2 cartridges in the barrel—one is a spare—so 
there’s no need to run out of ink. 

The brand new Esterbrook “101” performs more tricks than a 
trained seal. Changes pen points as quickly as you can change your 
mind. Gives you a choice of 32 pen points. 

Smartly styled, smooth-writing, the Esterbrook “101” is creating 
a 3-ring-circus of excitement...see why at your Esterbrook dealer's. 

Do it up big—top everything with the pen that has everything... 
the Esterbrook “101” Renew Point Fountain Pen. 5 colors, available 
in squeeze-fill, too! Just $1.95. 


*T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 


The Esterbrook “10! 


71.95 


Other Esterbrook 


pens slightly higher 











THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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LEARN FASTER... 
ROVE GRADES... 
Fun, Too 
with 


@ Ideal For Language, Music and Speech 
Students © Learning is Easier, Faster, More 
Fun! @ Unusual Home Entertainment 


V-M “Add-A-Track” is the unique nev 
feature in V-M Tape Recorders! Record 
on one track, rewind the tape and record 
again on a second track while /istening to 
the first track. Then—on playback, you 
hear both recordings simultaneously! Yo 

can even play a duet with yourself! 


V-M/"Add-A-Track” "tape-o-matic’ 
Track Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: Rec 
and plays back up to four hours mon 
phonically on four tracks. Plays recorded 
stereophonic tapes. High-Fidelity Speaker 
System. Simple Push-Button Controls as 
sure complete simplicity of operation! 


LIMITLESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR GREATER 
ADVANCEMENT IN YOUR STUDIES! Your 
V-M Dealer will gladly give you a fas- 


inating di tration. See him soon! 





v-m mode! 720 
$225.00* 
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Gay Head 





Q. Do you think a teen-age boy 
| should have to hang around and talk to 
| his parents’ friends? My mother always 
| insists that I stay, but I’m sure the com- 
| pany doesn’t care one way or another. 


4. Here come the Conroys, and you're 
stuck with another long-drawn-out din- 
ner calling for Sunday manners. If only 

| you could do a “disappearing act” and 
the movies! The Conroys, you 
| think, would never miss you. Wait! 
|How do you know they wouldn't? 
| Adults are often very much interested 
in young people. They were teen-agers 
| once themselves, you know; and even if 
they can’t converse at length on Ricky 
Nelson’s latest, they don’t like to be re 
garded as remnants of the Dark Ages! 

So, if they ask you a question or 
|two about school or your six-weeks’ 
| camping trip, respond freely (but keep 
your remarks in good taste; don’t adopt 
1 cynical pose and criticize everything) 
And make it a conversation, not a mon 
| ologue, by asking them about their ex- 
| periences and opinions. Most people 
grownups included, are flattered when 
others show an interest in them. As one 
of the hosts, it’s partly -your responsi- 
bility to make the Conroys feel welcome 
and that’s probably why your mothe 
insists that you “hang around.” Later 
m, after a little “practice,” you may find 
that you enjoy talking to adults! 

On most occasions, your parents and 
their guests won't expect you to stay 
with them the whole evening. So, be- 
fore the Conroys arrive, reach an under 
standing with your mother as to when 

uu can leave. At the agreed-upon time 
you can get up and explain briefly to 
the company that you have homework 
to do, a date, or anything else you've 
planned. As you leave, tell the Conroys 
| it was good to see them again (or some- 
[thing similar) and say “good-night” 
pleasantly. A little extra thoughtfulness 
makes a much better impression 


go to 


QO. Although I'm fairly popular, I 
| can't seem to avoid feeling jealous if a 
friend gets more phone calls than I or 
| has a better-looking date. How can I 
stop being this way? 


A. So there’s a “green-eyed monster” 
living inside you! If only there were a 
| magic charm or potion that would drive 


Auk Gay Head 


him away! But there doesn’t seem to be 
one, and so you must take up the strug- 
gle ali by yourself—armed with your 
best weapon: determination. 

By taking a hard, realistic look at 
yourself, you've already “begun to fight.” 
Now look a little harder—get a perspec- 
tive of yourself as simply one person 
among many, some of whom may be 
jealous of you! “Yes,” you say, “I realize 
this; but I can’t help envying Betty Jane 
when she dates a handsome fellow, or 
shows up in another new dress.” Well, 
youre learning that there are inequali 
ties in life; not everyone is going to 
have the same amount of good looks, 
brainpower, money, etc. But don’t make 
the mistake of thinking that true happi- 
ness is tied up with any of these things. 

While taking that objective look 
at yourself, examine your set of values. 
After all, what does matter? Is it Sam’s 
horn-rimmed glasses—or the fact that 
he’s fun to be with, whether you're at 
a picnic or a prom? If Beth Martin has 
more dates than you, does this mean 
that she has more fun on her dates? 
Not necessarily. Happiness doesn’t come 
in neatly marked packages for you to 
open. It comes from inside you and 
grows out of your desire to make the 
best of the opportunities you have and 
to accept yourself and others as worth- 
while members of the human race. 

The next time you think you are 
slighted and start to get “that old feel- 
ing,” stop! Analyze the situation. Are 
you sure you would want to change 
places with Beth—and miss the date you 
have for next Saturday? Of course not! 
When Beth calls up, bubbling over with 
excitement, to tell you about the party, 
show a lively interest—even if you have 
to pretend. Soon it will come naturally 
to you; you'll be able to share her 
pleasure without feeling sorry for your- 
self. When you can do this sincerely 
youll discover that the “green-eyed 
monster” has gone. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





Say What 
7" You Please! 


\ 
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.. and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids, We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


WINNING LETTERS 
A Vote for William Baldwin 


Dear Editor 

I think that William Matthias Bald- 
win, a great American businessman, 
should be in the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans. In 1832 Baldwin built “Old 
Ironsides,” one of the first American- 
made locomotives. “Old Ironsides” could 
travel 28 miles an hour—an almost in- 
redible speed in those days. And it 
could pull 30 tons of freight. Baldwin's 
locomotive became very important in 
the development of our country, for it 
ould haul goods over great distances. 
Without “Old Ironsides” the Far West 
vould have been settled and built up 
much more slowly. 

The success of “Old Ironsides” made 
Baldwin a very wealthy man. But he 
ilways used his wealth to help his fel- 
low men. He started a school for poor 
Neg-o children and gave lavishly to 
other worthy causes. He helped found 
in Philadelphia the Franklin Institute 
for the study of applied science. 

Surely such a man should be in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Vix Anna Woodruff 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. 
Rockford, Illinois 


“Mother” Bickerdyke Her Choice 


Dear Editor 

Mary Ann Bickerdyke was one of those 
wonderful women we find throughout 
America’s history. During the Civil 
War, Mrs. Bickerdyke volunteered to 
work in Army hospitals in Illinois. She 
nursed the wounded, assisted at the 
operating table, and ran the kitchen. 
The troops loved her and she soon be- 
came known as “Mother Bickerdyke.” 
She even followed her troops to the 
battlefield and administered first-aid on 
the front-line. General Grant praised 
her highly. 

After the war, she continued to help 
‘her boys” by winning pensions for 
them and aiding them in establishing 
homesteads. She also did social work in 
the slums of New York and Chicago. 

I believe that “Mother Bickerdyke” 


deserves a place in the Hall of Fame, 

for truly she was a Great American. 
Mary Louise Stumpf 
Boulder (Col.) High School 


Paul Revere Nominated 


Dear Editor: 

Paul Revere was not the greatest 
American who ever lived. But his fa- 
mous “midnight ride” in 1775 has come 
to symbolize the spirit of the American 
Revolution. 
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Paul Revere was a great patriot. He 
helped found the Sons of Liberty and 
was one of the leaders of the Boston Tea 
Party. I think this Boston businessman 
should be in the Hall of Fame. 

Sharon Byrum 
922 Emerson Street 
Seattle, Wash. 


Editor’s Note: Five-dollar checks have 
gone out to the writers of these winning 
letters. 








“Come over and teach us that new step!” 


“We want to get it right so we can teach it to Bob and 
Tom before the dance next Saturday. Can you come now? 


Good. See you!” 


The modern miss is a busy one. She finds that her tele- 
phone is such a big help in lots of ways—to invite the kids 
over, to catch up on school work, to say “thank you” or 
just to say “hello.” It’s a good way to keep that busy life 


running smoothly and happily. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Beautifully tailored! Boldly stitched! What wonderful blouses to own! Left: saucer 
collar no-iron blouse of 65% Dacron® polyester, 35% cotton,8.98 Right: the pop-on, 
buttoned down in easy-care all cotton, 2.98 New junior sizes 9 to 15 











You may have the talent for a 
money-making career in com- 
mercial art. Find out, free and 
without obligation, by taking 
this simple Art Talent Test at 
home. It was devised by pro- 
fessional artists at our school 
We’re the world’s largest home 
study art school. For over 40 
years we’ve been preparing 
talented beginners for success 
ful careers in art. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., stuDIO 10580 
500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me your Talent Test, without cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 
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Wii i“Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


MA-ATHE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
USHER (American International. Pro- 
duced and directed by Roger Cor- 
man.) 

This may not follow Poe’s famous 
story in all respects, but it has caught the 
gloomy and foreboding spirit of the orig- 
inal. Vincent Price is properly hyper- 


| sensitive and sinister as Roderick Usher, 


the last male descendant of the evil 
family, and Myrna Fahey is pale and 
lovely as Madeline, his mad sister. In 
this version, the visitor (played by Mark 
Damon) comes to claim Madeline’s 
hand in marriage—a marriage that Rod- 
erick is determined to prevent. The 
means he uses to prevent it provides 
a chilling climax to this tale of horror. 


M/SONG WITHOUT END (Colum- 
bia. Produced by William Goetz. Di- 
rected by Charles Vidor.) 


Franz Liszt, the nineteenth-century 
composer and brilliant pianist, may 
have been a temperamental genius who 
was impossible to live with, but this 
film about him is a treat for the eye and 
ear. Beautifully photographed in Eu- 
rope, in color and Cinemascope, - the 
movie is a visual delight. And it’s made 
even more handsome by the cast: Dirk 
Bogarde as the piano virtuoso whose 
charm women found irresistible; Gene- 
vieve Page as the mother of his chil- 
dren; lovely newcomer Capucine as the 
Russian princess who inspired him; and 
Patricia Morison as the cigar-smoking 
George Sand. Needless to say, the film’s 
sound track is outstanding, too, with 
selections by Wagner, Liszt, Bach, 
Chopin, and others. Anyone who has 
read the real story of Liszt will find 
that this film’s script softens the erratic 
genius considerably, but Song Without 
End still remains a fascinating study 
of the man and his period. 

—Puiuie T. HarTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


vvrr Pollyanna (D); Gallant Hours 
(D); Bells Are Ringing (M) 

“1 Aim at the Stars (D); All the 
Young Men (D); Time Machine (D); Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn (D); Moun- 
tain Road (D); Flame Over India (D); 
Sergeant Rutledge (D) 

Last Days of Pompeii (D); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D) 

Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D) 





> Bernstein Plays Gershwin. Other pian- 
ists may hit all the notes of fhe Rhapsody 
in Blue more deftly than Leonard Bern- 
stein, but none can 
come near him in 
catching the jazz 
flair and mood of 
the piece, Take the 
finale for example— 
and compare Bern- 
stein’s new version 
(Columbia 5413) 
with Levant’s or 
anyone else’s and 
youll see what I 
There’s a more intuitive sense 
of the jazz beat, more syncopated 
bounce (and perhaps an influence or 
two of Brubeck?). Only one minor dis- 
appointment: in Bernstein’s perform- 
ances last year with the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic, a banjo sounded delightfully in 
the orchestral passages. There’s no banjo 
on the disc, and ’tis a pity. 

On the reverse side Bernstein whips 


of a 


Bernstein 


mean, 


up a breezy, colorful An American in 
Paris—another Bernstein-Gershwin spe- 
cialty which pales its 11 LP competitors. 


> Choral Feast. In 1931, when William 
Walton was 29, his oratorio Belshazzar’s 
Feast created such a sensation in Lon- 
don that it was largely responsible for 
reshaping tradition-bound English con- 
cepts of choral music. Today Sir Wil- 
liam Walton is generally regarded as a 
“conservative” composer—but Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast still packs a dramatic wallop 
when it’s as well performed as on a new 
Angel disc (35681) conducted by the 
composer. The oratorio’s text is the 
Biblical story of the imminent downfall 
of corrupt, impious Babylon. Isaiah’s 
prophecy that “the day of the Lord is at 
hand” prefaces the work, and by the 
end you feel it really is! 


> Two for the Dance. Four years ago 
the New York City Ballet mounted a 
new work for ballerina Maria Tallchief, 
called Allegro Brillante. Its music turned 
out to be the only completed movement 
of Tchaikowsky’s almost forgotten 3rd 
Piano Concerto. This music started -out 
as Tchaikowsky’s 6th symphony (which 
would have made the Pathétique his 
7th), but the composer abandoned it 
to write the Pathétique, returning to it 
just before his death in 1893 and re- 
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casting it as a piano concerto. It is a 
spirited, melodic work—and is excel- 
lently performed in a new disc by Simon 
Sadoff, pianist, with the N. Y. C. Ballet 
Orchestra under Robert Irving (Kapp 
9046). The disc also contains Glazou- 
nov’s Pas de Dix and Glinka’s Pas de 
Trois, again splendidly done by Mr. 
Irving. 

Highlights from Tchaikowsky’s Swan 
Lake (probably the most popular of all 
ballets) are performed on a new Lon- 
don disc (CM 9025) by the world’s 
finest conductor of ballet music, Ernest 
Ansermet, leading the orchestra of 
Geneva, Switzerland (L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande). This is a superb ex- 
ample of the European approach to 
ballet: elegant, supple, and rich in tonal 
colors. For those who want to shoot the 
works, Ansermet’s recording of the en- 
tire ballet (3 discs) is in London album 
CMA 7201. 
> Shelly at the Black Hawk. The excite- 
ments of a spontaneous “live” jazz per- 
formance over the cold, polished per- 
fection of studio “takes,” shine out in 
four LPs of Shelly Manne’s modern jazz 
quintet, taped in San Francisco last fall. 
I've heard only Vol. 1 (Contemporary 
M3577 )—but it’s a honey, particularly 
the relaxed, spinning, 12-minute “Sum- 
mertime.” —Roy HEMMING 





You get a regular $1 Schick 
Safety Razor—8 custom Swed- 
ish-Steel Blades—a new im- 
proved injector with used-blade 
compartment... with any of 
these Palmolive Shave Creams. 


Try Palmolive Rapid-Shave — 
super-moisturized for the fast- 
est, smoothest shaves possible. 
Or, Palmolive Lather or Brush- 
less—the heavyWeight shave 
creams for he-man beards. 


1 SAVE 80¢! 


IT’S THE Sieatent SHAVING OFFER—EVER! 
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New releases coming your way... 


Hard-cover Books 


Operation Noah, by Charles Lagus. 
A spirited report on the animal-rescue 
work carried out in the Rhodesian val- 
ley in Africa which was flooded by 
the building of the Kariba Dam. The 
author helped a Northern Rhodesian 
ranger and his assistants in the danger- 
ous work of moving elephants, impala, 
civet cats and other animals from the 
islands where they were marooned by 
rising waters. Illustrated with 32 pages 
of photographs. (Coward) $4. 


Good Digging: The Story of Archae- 
ology, by Dorothy and Joseph Samach- 
son. Here’s a fine introduction to archae- 
ology, the scientific study of the material 
remains of past human life. The authors 
discuss the development of the science 
and its value to us, and relate stories 
of dramatic archaeological discoveries— 
and frauds, Illustrated. (Rand McNally) 
$3.50. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(one volume), by Mark Twain. Here 
are two old friends between new cov- 
ers. Don’t dismiss them as “children’s 
books”; they’re masterpieces that com- 
bine adventure and humor and finely 
drawn characters. This new edition has 
an introduction by Mark Twain’s daugh- 
ter. (Platt & Munk) $2.95. 


Paperback Books 

* Alone, by Richard E. Byrd, Admiral, 
U.S. N. In one of the greatest accounts 
of human courage and endurance, Adm. 
Byrd records the five months he spent 
in complete isolation at Advance Base, 
a tiny hut far south of Little America. 
Danger, deprivation, and death were 
the famous explorer’s constant enemies. 
Only through forfitude and almost super- 
human determination did he survive the 
long Antarctic night. (Ace) 35¢. 


*Shane, by Jack Schaefer. Here's a 
great Western that is already a classic. 
No one knew where the stranger in 
black came from, or where he was go- 
ing. They only knew that his name was 
Shane—and .that he was dangerous. 
(Bantam) 35¢. 


*xA September, 1960, Teen Age Book 
Club selection. 


Long Putt 


Golfer: I'm eager to make this shot. 
That’s my mother-in-law up on the 
clubhouse porch.” 

Friend: “Don’t be ‘a fool. You can’t 


hit her from here. It’s 200 yards.” 
Kablegram 


Audience Participation 
The speaker was becoming annoyed 
at the constant interruptions. “We seem 
to have a number of fools here this eve- 
ning,” he said sharply. “Wouldn't it be 
better to hear one at a time?” 
“Yes,” came the reply. “Go on with 
your speech.” 
Compact 


You Can’t Win 


A man who had just bought a plane 
was giving his wife her first ride. “What 
I like about traveling this way,” he said, 
“is that all the strain is gone. There’s 
lots of room once you get away from 
the airport, you don’t have to worry 
about pedestrians, and there’s no such 
thing as a traffic jam. Also,” he con- 
tinued with a smile, “I don’t think I'll 
be troubled with back-seat driving up 
here.” 

Peering through the windshield, his 
wife snapped, “Watch out for those 


birds!” 
Coronet 
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INK CARTRIDGE PEN 


@ No Messy ink Botties $ 4 


@ Can't Leak, Can’? Skip 
@ Refilis in Seconds 


WITH 
INK CARTRIDGES 


TRI-COLOR® 
BALL PEN 


ONE PEN WRITES IN 3 COLORS 4 


A Complete Line of WEAREVER Pens and Pencils from 25c to $1.95 
DAVID KAHN, INC. * NORTH BERGEN, N. J.°* World’s Largest 





Show of the Week: The Shirley Temple 
Show tells the story of “Kim” on Sun- 
day, September 25. Michael Rennie 
stars in this delightful classic, one of 
Rudyard Kipling’s most popular works. 
This NBC weekly program, new this 
year, is presenting a series of plays 
based on famous stories for children. 
Miss Temple will introduce them all, 
and star in a few of them herself. 

® Many new shows are premiering 
this week, and old favorites are return- 
ing after the summer vacation. Among 
the latter is CBS’. Wanted: Dead or 
Alive, which will be telecast on Wed- 
nesdays this season. Steve McQueen, 
who stars as bounty hunter Josh Ran- 
dall, also owns part of the series and is 
determined to make it as realistic as a 
Western can be. No more phony he- 
roics, he says—men simply didn’t fight 
against overwhelming odds, nor did 
they tackle a man with a gun. So get 
set to see the hero run from a fight oc- 
casionally. 

® Two more veterans return to the 
TV wars on Thursday, September 22, 
both on NBC. One is The Ford Show, 
a pleasant musical half-hour with Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford. The other is Groucho 
Marx’s show, which this season will be 
called The Groucho Show, instead of 
You Bet Your Life. It will be the same 
quiz affair, but completely re-staged. 
Also on Thursday, ABC’s popular sum- 
mer show, Silents Please, will present 
another of its silent movies, dressed up 
for TV. This time you'll see some of the 
old serials which used to thrill your 
grandparents, including a bit of the 
famous Perils of Pauline. 

® Friday, September 23, will see the 
beginning of this year’s televised Pro- 
fessional Football Schedule, carried by 
CBS. As usual, no game will be tele- 
vised in a city where a National Foot- 
ball League game is being played, but 
elsewhere this Friday viewers can tune 
in on the St. Louis Cardinals and Los 
Angeles Rams fracas in Los Angeles. 
The same day will bring the premiere of 
Dan Raven, a mystery-adventure series 
on NBC. It stars Skip Homeier as a 
Hollywood police lieutenant, and each 
week's case will involve a guest star. 
& Walt Disney Presents moves to Sun- 
days this season, beginning September 
25 on ABC. Strangely, the first show 
of the new season is a repeat—“Davy 
Crockett and the Keel Boat”—but some 
new material will be following soon. 
> School bells will ring on Monday, 


September 26, for NBC’s early-morning 
Continental Classroom. The first course 
will be a repeat of “Modern Chemis- 
try,” shown last year. In the next half- 
hour there'll be a new course, “Contem- 
porary Mathematics,” taught by Dr. 
John L. Kelley. 
® There’s lots doing on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 27. ABC’s new series of special 
programs will start with “Cast the First 
Stone,” a look at race prejudice in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, and New 
York. John Daly will be the narrator. 
Another special on Tuesday will be 
NBC’s Dow Hour of Great Mysteries, 
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with Joseph Welch as host. He'll intro- 
duce “The Cat and the Canary,” a fam- 
ous old thriller that tells the story of a 
highly unusual will. 

A new show on Tuesday is The Tom 
Ewell Show on CBS. Actor Ewell spe- 
cializes in comedy, so this situation 
comedy program is idea for his talents. 

Expedition, ABC’s new travel pro- 
gram, this week offers “Operation 
Noah’s Ark,” the story of how wild 
animals in Africa were rescued and 
brought to safety when a dam project 
flooded thousands of square miles of 
jungle. —Dicx KLEINER 





Blemishes go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion!" 


Actually helps you grow clear, 
smooth, “new-born” skin 


Noxzema Lotion’s gentle antiseptic medicates as it 
penetrates to kill blemish-bacteria by the millions 
—clears up blemishes as no “cover-up” can! 


only 88 


plus tax 


Noxzema Lotion works invisibly to “uncork” 


clogged pores, ugly blackheads. And there’s never 


any telltale caking or peeling! 


No wonder 8 out of 10 cases of surface blemishes 
cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! So get new 
greaseless, stainless Noxzema Skin Lotion today! 








cleared or remarkably improved: 





*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 
In clinical tests on blemish sufferers 4 derma- 
tologists reported these results: Types of blemishes 


Blackheads: 88.3% 

Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 
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Swingline 


stapler 


no bigger 


than a pack 
| 


Including 1000 Staples 


A do-it-yourself kit in the palm of 
your hand! Unconditionally guar- 
anteed, Tot makes book covers, 
fastens papers, does arts and 
crafts work, mends, tacks...no end 
of uses! Buy it at your stationery 
or variety store. 


Swingline C Cub stapler,$1.29 


Swingline: INC. 


Long Island City, New York, N.Y. 


Buy United States 
Savings Bonds 


WICHTY MIKE” NEW PLIABLE PLASTIC 
MEGAPHONE 
For Cheerleaders-Pep Groups & Fans 
10 Colors-School Letter Imprint 


rstowss 3.60 A 07. 


Write Today For Free Brochure 
THE BOND PLASTICS CO. 
490 N. 7th St. Upper Sandusky, Ohio 














Time’s Up! 
A visitor to a church arrived late, but 


up for it by listening attentively 
Finally he 


m ice 
to a long, drawn-out sermon. 
to his neighbor and whispered, 
How long 


turned 
“He’s good, 
preaching?’ 

“Four years,” 
back. “I'll wait, 
plied. “He should be 
long.’ 


has he been 


the other whispered 
then,” the 
through before 


visitor re 


Future Farme 


Cat: C-A-T 


Mr. A.: “Why did you fire your sec 
retary?” 

Mr. B.: “She couldn't spell—kept ask- 
ing me how to spell every other word 
when she took dictation.” 

Mr. A.: “I suppose you couldn’t stand 
the interruptions.” 

Mr. B.: “It wasn’t that. I just 


have time to look up all those words.” 
Wall Street Journal 


didn’t 


Who’s a Bird? 


4 simple countryman saw 
parrot on the roof of his cottage. He 
climbed up to capture it. The parrot 
looked at him and said sharply, “What 
do you want?” 

[he countryman touched his cap. 
“Beg pardon, sir. I thought you were a 
bird 


a gaudy 


Georgia Tech Y 


Like Cool, Man— 


\ bearded beatnik occupied 
room flat in a cold-water tenement 
whose furniture consisted 
rickety bed and a single chair. One day 
a visitor spotted two old magazines on 
the floor. “So,” she sneered, “you hired 


a decorator!” 


a one- 


solely of a 


Bennett Cerf 


Makes Sense 


He: “I'm glad I'm not a Frei 
She: “Why?” 
He: “I can’t speak French 


hman.” 


Where Are We? 


He was making his first air trip and 
seemed scared. He turned to his seat 
mate, obviously an experienced air 
traveler. 

“Look at those tiny 
there on-the ground!” he 
“They look like ants!” 

“They are ants,” said the other sooth- 
ingly. “We haven't left the ground yet.” 


Twaddle 


people down 
exclaimed, 


Krazy Kaptions 


The Long Gray Line. Columbia 
“What do you mean, you for- 
got to bring the water wings?” 


Small Can Opener 

“Last night,” a young man told his 
friend, “I had the sweetest girl in my 
car! When we came to a lonely place 
I wanted to kiss her, but she said, ‘I'd 
like to see the stars when you kiss me. 
Why don’t you take the top down?’ 
So after working an hour I finally got 
the top down and .. .” 

“An hour?” interrupted his friend. 
“Why, I don’t need than two 
minutes for that.” 

“I know,” said the 
have a convertible.” 


more 


first, “but you 


Atlantic Coast Line News 
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STARLIGHT 
CASE and FRAME 


Pe WITH EVERY ORDER 


\riends ship 
Photos 


rom your own favorite Fk 
photo, snapshot oo ative 


25 44 


or BO ror ®2 
plus 25¢ shipping 


Friendship Photos’ excitingly new different Shadowbox 
Prints with deep sunk embossing and softly mae 
corners add subtle glamour to that treasured sna 
Prints are wallet size 244" x 34". Satisfaction phon cme 
EXTRA BONUS — FREE WITH EACH $2 ORDER 
4" x 6" PRINCESS PORTRAIT ENLARGEMENT. 
FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, DEPT. P-95 QUINCY 69, MASS. 





NEW LIQUID LUSTRE-CREME IS HERE! 





Now you can shampoo... 
et with plain water...and have 


ively, natural looking curls! 


New Rich, 
Rich Liquid! 
in- 


Blessed ( 


Luitie- 


sHAYVP 


ay) Starcing in 
The Alfred Hitchcock Productior 


“PSYCHO” 


A Paramount Release 
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VERA MILES, one of Hollywood’s loveliest new stars, always makes sure her hair is shampooed with Lustre-Creme. It leaves her 
blonde hair shining with highlights, every wave soft and smooth. Why don’t YOU try Lustre-Creme, too? 


OR CURLS THAT COME EASY—HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


Set—with just piain water! 
An exclusive new formula—unlike any 


©o with new Liquid Lustre-Creme. 


action right in the rich, 


rets hair clean as you've 

ves it blissfully manage- 

ns Lanolin, akin to the natural 

e hair; keeps hair soit, easy to set 


inses 


4 OUT OF 5 TOP MOVIE STARS USE LUSTRE-CREME SHAMPOO 


other shampoo—leaves hair so manageable 
any hair-style is easier to set with just plain 
water. Curls are left soft and silky—spring 
right back after combing. Waves behave, 
flick smoothly into place. 
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Next: Sand Report 

LOS ANGELES-—A projected “Sand 
Report” may likely take its place be- 
side the “Conant Report” as a future 
measuring stick for American schools 
n adapting themselves to the require- 
ments of the space age. 

For the report will embody the views 
f a special National Education Asso- 
ciation committee on the adequacy of 
the American school program and the 
changes needed for the years ahead. 

Officially known as the NEA’s Spe- 
the Instructional Pro- 


cial Project on 


gram, the two-year inventory of the 


curriculum is being headed by Ole 
Sand, head of the department of ele- 
mentary education at Wayne State 
Univ. in Detroit. As director, Sand is 
working with a 16-man committee of 
educators in an attempt to “define and 
state the views of the organized pro- 
fession concerning the instructional 
program of the public elementary and 
secondary schools.” 

The study—now underway—was un- 
eiled at the NEA’s 98th annual con- 
vention here this summer. Dr. William 
Carr, NEA executive secretary, re- 
ported that staff members of the proj- 
ect plan to interview school officials 
in some 500 school systems, asking 
such questions as: What changes have 
ou made recently in the curriculum 
ind subject matter? Why were these 
changes made? What are the pressures 
behind some of the changes? What 
should be the scope and sequence in 
mathematics, foreign  Jan- 
suages, social studies? 

“The Special Project,” Carr told the 
convention, “hopes to build upon two 
basic statements now being developed 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
These include a new statement 
of the controlling purposes in educa- 
tion and a contemporary 
issues in elementary education.” 

Other actions of the convention: 
mA three-and-a-half hour debate by 
the Delegate Assembly on the ques- 
tion of integration in the schools re- 
sulted in “some stiffening” of the NEA’s 
stand on the question. Immediately 
after the convention closed, the NEA 
Board of Directors authorized a meet- 
ing between Southern leaders, Negro 
draft a new “satisfac- 


crence, 


sion. 


review of 


and white, to 


tory-to-all” statement on the subject. 
POn another matter of wide interest 
at the convention, delegates deferred 
taking a position on the issue of col- 
lective bargaining for teachers. The 
deferment came after it was pointed 
out that under a newly-enacted New 
York State law, any group that enters 
into collective bargaining will be classi- 
fied as a labor union. This, it was said, 
would hurt NEA affiliates in the state. 
The NEA has long termed itself a 
professional organization, as  distin- 
guished from a trade union. 

However, the delegates made it 
clear that they felt teachers, despite 
their professional status, should have 
a right to negotiate with their employ- 
ers. But, NEA officials and delegates 
said, teachers should not strike. 

& Delegates approved affiliation of two 
new departments with the NEA—the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians and the American Driver Ed- 
ucation Association. The former—which 





Wide World photo 
Wide-eyed Alan Christopher Stevens, a 
former Korean orphan, holds tightly to 
his foster father’s hand during kinder- 
garten enrollment near Rochester, N. Y. 


remains a division of the American 
Library Association—has a _ present 
membership of about 5,000 while the 
latter takes in about 1,000 members. 
In a related action, the delegates ap- 
proved creation of a Joint Committee 
of the NEA and the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute. 

&A proposed membership rule was in- 
troduced which would require active 
members of the NEA to hold either 
an earned bachelor’s or higher degree, 
or a regular legal certificate, exclud- 
ing emergency sub-standard certificates 
or permits. Rule would go into effect 
in 1963-64. Amendment will be voted 
on next year at NEA convention in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

At the convention’s closing session, 
Clarice Kline, a high school social 
studies teacher in Waukesha, Wis., was 
installed as NEA president. She suc- 
ceeds W. W. Eshelman of Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa. Ewald Turner, junior high 
crafts teacher in Pendleton, Ore., was 
elected vice president. 

In its meeting during the conven- 
tion, the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers elected Anita Ruffling, 
8th grade English teacher of Bellevue 
(Ohio) Jr. H.S. as its president-elect. 
Mrs. Buena Stolberg, social studies and 
remedial reading teacher at Hison Jr. 
H.S. in Webster Groves, Mo., was in- 
stalled as new president. Other officers 
elected were: vice president, Henry 
Goebel, science teacher at Irving Jr. 
H.S., Lincoln, Nebr., and secretary, 
Mrs. Annie N. Vaden, 12th-grade social 
studies teacher, Waco, Tex. 


Up Two Million 


Still another record number of stu- 
dents entered school and college class- 
rooms this fall. Predicted enrollment: 
48,650,000—nearly two million over 
last year’s figure. 

The U.S. Office of Education in re- 
leasing the figures, gave this break- 
down: kindergarten through eighth 
grade, 34,380,000; grades nine through 
twelve, 10,290,000; higher education, 
3,980,000. 

Figures include both public and 
private schools from _ kindergarten 
through college for the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

An analysis of the figures indicates 





Kenneth M. Gould 


tor S 


that enrollments in private and paro 
chial elementary and secondary schools 
are growing faster than those of the 
public schools. Total enrollments for 
private and _ parochial from 
kindergarten through grade 12 will be 
6,800,000, as compared to 37,600,000 
in public schools. 

In a separate report, the 
Catholic Welfare Conferenc« 
that there will be 5,539,750 students 


schools 


National 


estimates 
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in Catholic grade schools, high schools, 
and colleges this year—an increase of 
166,899 over last year. This would be 
about 11 per cent of the over-all U.S. 
Office figure. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick estimated that 
1,636,000 classroom teachers would be 
needed by public and nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to han- 
dle this year’s enrollment. 


K. M. Gould Retires 


Kenneth M 
tor-in-Chief of 


He will become 


Gould is retiring as Edi- 
Sc holastic Magazine BY 
Editor Emeritus 
member of the Editorial 
Scholastic Vagazines 
other duties connected 
Book Services See 
on page 7-1 


COli- 
tmuimg as a 
Committee of 
assuming 

vith Scholastic 
At Our Corner’ 

Mr. Gould has been associated 
Scholastic for 35 years—the last 
which were as Editor-in-Chief. He 
years ago im Cleveland, son 
yf the Rev. Frederick A. and Alice D. 
Gould. A graduate of the Univ. of 
Pittsburgh (A.B.) and Columbia Univ. 
M.A.), Mr. Gould served on the staft 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, Time 
magazine, and as University Editor of 
the Univ. of Pittsburgh prior join- 
ing Scholastic 


AFT Sets Goals 


DAYTON, Ohio—Although 
bered by 11 to the American 
Federation of Teachers (meml 
66,000) is planning to take on its giant 
rival, the National Education Associa- 
tion, in a test of strength. 

At its here last 
the federation 
efforts to unionize the nation 
and to win collective bargaining rights 
for them (with AFT locals as the des- 
bargaining agents) 

In line with this, the AFT 
moral support as well as financial help 
for its New York City local, the United 
which is try- 


and 


with 
20 of 
was 


born 65 


imum- 
one, 
CT ship: 


convention month, 
voted to step up its 


teachers 


ignated 
voted 


Federation of Teachers, 
ing to win the promised collective bar- 


there. The NEA is 
affiliates in the 


gaining election 
uso helping its city 
battle over who will represent N.) C.’s 
10,000 teachers. (An important distinc- 
tion between the practices of NEA and 
AFT is that the NEA that 
teachers should not use the strike as 
in instrument to gain their ends. ) 

Other major AFT goals announced 
for the coming decade: 100,000 mem- 
bers; a national headquarters building 
(AFT now occupies rented office space 
in Chicago); a full-time Washington 
representative; a $6,000-to-$13,000 na- 
schedule. 


belie ves 


tionwide salary 
Che federation, atfiliated 
with the merged labor movement, also 


which 1S 


fired some familiar criticisms at the 
NEA. Among criticisms: the NEA (1) 
has failed to take a clear stand in 
support of integration; (2) practices 
discrimination within the organization 
by maintaining separate state and lo- 
cal groups for whites and Negroes in 
the South; “company 


because of 


and (3) is a 
union” alleged domination 
by supervisors and administrators and 
thus cannot truly represent teachers 
The NEA refused to comment on these 
charges 

Much of the 
was overshadowed by an in- 
ternal matter—a fight for control of the 
AFT administration. Carl J. Megel of 
Chicago was re-elected president ove 
William Karnes of Phoenix, Ariz., but 
it was by a narrow margin of 690 to 
But many ol Megel’s supporters 
their bid for 
council. 


convention activity, 


however 


635 
lost out in election to 
the executive 

Vice-presidents elected at the con- 
vention were: Mary Herrick of Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Paul B. High of Cleveland 
Ohio: Rose Claffey of Lynn, Mass 
Selma Borchardt of Washington, D.C. 
Dan B. Jackson of San Francisco, Calif.: 
Mrs. Veronica B. Hill of New Or- 
leans, La.; Mary Wheeler of Oak Park 
Ill.; Edward A. Irwin of Los Angeles 
Calif.; Phyllis Hutchison of Portland, 
Ore.; Charles Miller of Gary, Ind.; 
David Hilton of Highland Park, Mich. 
A. James Heller of Minneapolis, Minn 
Lahr of Granite City, Il.; Mrs 
Rebecca Simonson of Peekskill, N.¥ 
Mrs. Dorothy Matheny of Toledo, 
Ohio Sophie Jaffe of New Brit- 


ain, ¢ 


Who Teaches What? 


SAN DIEGO—You 


what you do not know 


Guy 


and 


nn. 


cannot teach 
Yet this is what 
is being expected of teachers 
assigned to teach subjects outside thei 


many 


areas of competency. 

This situation, a product of the pres- 
shortage was deplored 
at a conference this summer by the 
National Conference on Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, a unit 
of the National Education Association 

The meeting, held at San 
Diego State College, was the last of 
three special conferences held by 
TEPS since 1958 in an effort to bring 
together divergent field 
of teacher education. The final meet- 
certification 


ent teacher 


Teacher 


here 


views in the 
ing focused on teacher 
problems. 

In many school 
brought out, teachers are being called 
subjects for which they 
have received little or no preparation 
in college. This practice is most com- 


systems, it was 


on to teach 


mon in science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages, said speakers. 


“Poor instruction,” asserted one col- 





lege language professor, “is worse than 
no instruction at all. If the teaching 
is inadequate, the program should 
never be started.” 

While there was wide agreement 
on the seriousness of the problem, the 
participants differed on what should 
be done about it. Some argued for 
legal sanctions, including having state 
teaching certificates spell out what sub- 
jects a person could teach and at what 
grade level, but others contended that 
correcting abuses in assignment should 
be left to the profession. 

Another point of dispute at the con- 
ference whether _ certification 
standards should be rigid—to insure 
entrance into teaching of only those 
who have completed prescribed col- 
lege preparatory programs—or whether 
they should be flexible enough to en- 
ible schools to make use of gifted 
persons who might lack certain tech- 
nical requirements for licensing. 

Dr. Paul Woodring, educational con- 
sultant to the Ford Foundation, con- 
tended that individuals of rare talent 

like Carl Sandburg or the late Albert 
Einstein—should be welcomed as guest 
teachers even though they lack cer- 
tificates. But others argued that mak- 


was 


ing exceptions would only open the 


door to possible abuses and lead to 
1 weakening of professional standards. 

The employment of teachers with 
sub-standard and provisional licenses 
ilso raised concern at the conference. 
Dr. Arthur F. Corey, executive secre- 
the California Teachers Asso- 
called upon educators to de- 
xeceptance of makeshift 
teaching licenses. Parents who would 
not trust their children’s lives to an 
unlicensed surgeon, he asserted, have 
no apparent qualms about trusting 
their youngster’s futures to unquali- 
fied teachers 

It was estimated that 90,000 teach- 
ers in the every 14 in 
service—hold emergency or sub-stand- 


tary of 
ciation 


stroy public 


nation—one of 


ird certificates 


“Content” Hiked 


In a far-reaching move to upgrade 
education, the New York State Board 
of Regents has sharply raised the min- 
imum requirements for future high 
school teachers 

The changes, which apply to teach- 
ers planning to enter service in 1963 
ind thereafter, place greater emphasis 
on “subject” or “content” courses and, 
in effect, give relatively less emphasis 
to “methods” courses 

Che new certification standards will 
double the requirements in the sub- 
ject specialty for mathematics, science, 
and foreign language teachers. Mathe- 
matics teachers will have to have 18 


credit hours in their field instead of 


the present nine; science teachers will 
have to have 42, instead of 21; and 
foreign language tea hers will have 
to have 24, instead of 12. 

English and social studies teachers 
will be required to have 36 hours of 
preparation in their subject area, in- 
stead of 24. 

All teachers will continue to be re- 
quired to have at least 18 hours of 
study in professional education courses, 
including practice teaching. 


NCTE Foundation 


A foundation which will support 
and encourage research in the Eng- 
lish language and literature has been 
established by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

To be called the Research Founda- 
tion of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, the organization has 
been established in honor of Dr. J. N. 
Hook, who retired as executive secre- 
tary of the Council Sept. 1. Announce- 
ment of the new foundation was made 
by Dr. James R. Squire, who succeeds 
Dr. Hook. 

Through the foundation, the Council 
will be able to receive grants and gifts 
from individuals and groups who wish 
to encourage research and study in 
English. In turn, the Council will allo- 
cate the funds to individuals and 
groups for specific research projects 
aimed at improving the quality of in- 
struction in English at all levels. 


3-T 


Books over Borders 


Nearly 4,500 librarian members of 
the American and Canadian Library 
Associations gathered in Montreal this 
summer for the first joint conference of 
the two groups. 

There they participated in a week- 
long session of 350 meetings centered 
around the theme: “Breaking Barriers 
—an inquiry into the forces that affect 
the flow and utilization of knowledge.” 

At the closing session, Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, coordinator of children’s 
services of the New York City Public 
Library, assumed the presidency of 
the 24,000-member ALA. 

Among winners of special awards: 
> Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal, the first Li 
brary Literature Award of $500 for 
her survey, Book Selection and Censor- 
ship, published in 1959 by the Univ 
of California Press. 
® Margaret C. Scoggin, coordinator of 
young adult services of the New York 
City Public Library, the $500 Grolier 
Award, given to a librarian for stim 
ulating the reading of youth 


In Brief 


& The Veterans of Foreign Wars in con- 
vention last month unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution urging high schools 
and colleges to teach the history and 
tactics of communism. The VFW said 
such training would help the nation’s 
(Continued on page 7-T) 


TEACHER-ATHLETES IN THE NEWS 


Teachers Jean Ashley (right) and Glenn Davis 
(below) made sports headlines this summer. Miss 
Ashley of Chanute, Kan., took runner-up honors 
in the national women’s amateur golf tourna- 
ment, her first major tourney. Davis, Jr. high in- 
dustrial arts teacher in Columbus, O., set a new 
world record in the 400-meter hurdles in win- 
ning a gold medal at the 1960 Olympics. Among 
nine other teachers competing in the Olympics: 
Ronald Morris of Burbank, Calif., second in 
pole vault, and George Breen of Indianapolis, 
Ind., third in 1500-meter free style swimming. 
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HES | 
NOTA § 
CANDIDATE... 


... But his shadow hovers over 
the 1960 Presidential elections. 
Never before have foreign affairs 
played so crucial a role in an 
American political campaign. 
Never before has a knowledge of 
the people and problems of other 
countries been so essential. That’s 
why WorLD WEEK belongs in 
your classroom — now! 


Next Week ... an exclusive Spe- 
cial Issue, America Votes—focus- 
ing on the international impact of 


WORLD WEE 


, 33 West 42nd St 


the 1960 elections. It includes a 
wealth of reference material on 
the major political parties, the 
campaign issues and the leading 
national candidates... charts, 
graphs and tables of essential data 
... everything your students need 
to know about the 1960 election 
story. 

Extra... WORLD WEEK’s big U.S. 
and World Affairs Annual coming 
on October 19—an indispensable 
key to understanding the news 


each week throughout the year. 


Plus the WorLD WEEK Units — 
weekly reports in depth on key 
countries in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America where U.S. 
foreign policy faces its gravest 
challenges in the years ahead. 


You'll want your students to have 
all of these exciting issues of 
WorLD WEEK. If you haven't sent 
in your renewal—use the card op- 
posite. Do it now! 


New York 36, N. Y 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See the 
section, World News in Review, pp. 9- 
11; Science in the News, p. 20; Con- 
temporary Affairs Test, pp. 21-22; also, 
Newsmakers, p. 7. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: The Battle 
p. 8; Our Nation’s Immortals, p 
World News in Review, pp. 


news 


Page : 
24; also 
9-11. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Soviet 
Russia, pp. 12-19; also see World News 
in Review, pp. 9-11. 

4. World History: 
Russia, especially pp. 
World News in Review, 

5. American History: 

National Defense), p. 
Immortals (Emma Willard), p. 24; also, 
see World News in Review, pp. 9-11, 
ind the Conte mporary Affairs Test, pp. 


1 99 


Unit on Soviet 
14-19; also, see 
pp. 9-11. 

The Battle Page 
8: Our Nation’s 


6. Science: See Science in the News, 

20. 

Guidance: How Would You Solve 

It?, p. 31; Ask Gay Head, p 

8. Testing Materials: Contemporary 
Affairs Test, pp. 21-22; a workbook 
page on the Unit on Soviet Russia, p. 
26 

9. General Interest: Sports, crossword 
puzzle, World Week contest, film re- 
views, TV beginning on 


p 98 


Radio, etc., 


How to Use the Contemporary 
Affairs Test (pages 21-22) 


Contemporary Affairs Test con- 
50 objective-type questions ar- 
sections. The test is 
at the beginning 
com- 


Our 
sists of 
range d im seven 
intended to help you, 
f the school year, to analyze the 
petence of your students in knowledge 
of contemporary affairs and __ social 
studies skills 

Atter have marked the papers, 
you will be better able to observe the 
ability of your students to interpret a 
simple political 
cartoon, read a map, explain important 
terms, and retain signifi- 
information about dornestic and 
world affairs. The test will help you to 
build your lesson plans this year with 
and weaknesses of your 


you 


graph, understand a 
SOC ial SCICTICS 


cant 


the strengths 
students in mind 

The test should be given in one con- 
tinuous class period without interrup- 
tion. Let your students know that their 
marks will have no effect on their regu- 
lar class grade § 

In administering the test, ask your 
pupils to fill out the blanks in the box 


Soviet Russia AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 





MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


Fill out and mail this blank before October 3 to: 
World Week Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., 


New York 36, N. Y. 





Year in 
School 


TOTAL SCORE | 


(Maximum possible, 
all tests: 50) 


Number of pupils by by grades making s scores in these ranges 


16-25 


| 41-45 46-50 


| - 


26-35 











= 
ie 





Teacher's Name 
School_ 2 
Grades of Pupils 








_City and State__._ 


Courses Taught___ 








on page 21 for name and class, but not 
which is for your convenience 


for score, 
‘answers and 


after you have checked the 
recorded the scores tor each section and 
the total. Pupils should answer all ques- 
tions. Only right answers count in the 
score, 

The answers are at the 
next page of this Teaching Guide. 

We suggest that the scored papers be 
returned to students so that they may 
their achievement. 
answers is mul- 
able to 
basis 


bottom of the 


be made aware of 
If the number of right 
tiplied by two, pupils will be 
compare scores on the customary 
of LOO. 

By recording the 1 
in the blank on this page, you will help 
national averages available 

purposes of comparison. 
this blank not later than 
October 3. Results will be published in 
a November issue. You do not have to 
use this blank if you do not wish to clip 


it. Simply type or write your scores in 


esults as indicated 


us to make 
to you for 
Please mail 


a similar form. 


THE BATTLE PAGE (p. 8) 

Here 
parties 
defense. 


UNIT: SOVIET RUSSIA 
(pp. 12-19) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Soviet Russia is the world’s largest 
country. About three times the area of 
the U. S., it covers sixth of the 
world’s surface. It is mineral 
resources and fertile lands, which pro- 
vide the basis for great potential growth. 


the Republican and Democratic 
present their views on national 


One 


rich in 


In building their country, the Soviets 
have emphasized heavy industry 
armaments at the expense of consumers’ 
Thus, although Soviet Russia is 
in industrial 


and 


goods. 
now second to the U. S. 
production, living standards in the So- 
viet Union are far behind American 
living standards. 

2. Soviet Russia 
government which 
minute details of the 
life. The state is the 
owner and employer. 
Communist 
allowed il 


totalitarian 
most 


has a 
controls the 
Soviet 
chief 


It carries out the 


citizen’s 
property- 


party, the 


policies of the 
Soviet 


only political party 
Russia. 

3. Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
has alternated between threats of wat 
and professions of peace in dealing with 
the free world. Hopes for a thaw in the 
Cold War were dimmed by Khru- 
shchev’s walkout from the Paris summit 
conference last May, and his subsequent 
threats against the United States and its 
allies 


Assignments 

1. Pages 13 and 16: (1) Account for 
Soviet Russia’s emphasis on heavy in- 
dustry and armaments at the expense 
of the immediate needs of its people. 
(2) Summarize have read 
about Soviet Russia’s industrial and 
military strength and its living stand 
ards. (3) Define or explain: taiga, tun 
dra; steppes. (4) List several of th 
minerals found in Russia. 

2. Pages 17-19: (1) Identify 
briefly, in Russia’s history: Czar Nicho 
las I1, Lenin, Stalin, Hitler. (2) Stalin 
ruled Soviet Russia with an iron hand 
Explain. (3) Define Givi 
examples of Soviet Russia’s cold « 


what you 


1 
each 


“cold war.” 





tactics. (4) How would you summarize 
Khrushchev’s goals for Soviet Russia 
His dealings with the rest of the world? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Reading 


Students can work at their desks 
the map on page 12 of this 
World Week 

l. How does Russia compare 1n 
with the other countries of Europe? Ot 
Asia? Between what lines of latitude is 
the Soviet Union located? What 


this suggest about its range of climate 


ISSUE 


does 
f 1; 


Would you consider this range of 


mate an advantage, disadvar 


both? Explain. 

2. Which of the 
northerly direction? Souther]; 
How can you tell? Would you expect t 
find many transcontinental railroads in 
Russia? Why or why not? How is 


rivers 


importance of Russia's rive 
with your answer to our previ 
tion? 

3. How the 


you understand why Russia is 


do map S\ 
storehouse of natural wealth? G 
wall map and point to the tundr 
gion; taiga; steppes. Why is each ol 
these regions important? Where would 
you expect to find most of Russia’s 
dustrial areas? Why? The heaviest con 
Why? Th 


] 
eng deve 


centration of population? 
Ural Mountain 
oped industrially. Why would this 


an advantage to Russia in time of 


region is | 


7 


Discussion Questions (pp. 13 and 16) 


. lit 
Wh TMNT 


l. Russia rivals the U. S 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


September 28, 1960 
the back- 


information necessary to un- 


Special Issue: America Votes 
ground 
derstand our electoral system and the 
problems facing the nation; also, spe 
cial article on the international signifi 

ince of the 1960 election 


October 5, 1960 


ymmunist Europe rhe Soviet 


uit: ¢ 


! 
Satellites 








power and in industrial produc tion but 
is not even a poor second to us as far 
is living standards are concerned, How 
lo you explain it? 
2. Khrushchev has promised 
et pe opk a_ better life in the near 
future. Does Soviet what 


it takes to back up this promise? Ex 
1 


the So 


Russia hav 


1) 
} 


Discussion Questions (pp. 17-19) 

|. As an American correspond 
visited Soviet Russia in 1952 
gain in 1960, 
vould you have noticed? 

>, Whi do we speak of Soviet 
is a dictatorship? What evidence can 
ou otter to that Soviet 
1 totalitarian form of gover 
3. How did 
Russia? Why must we not think 


in the same tern 


ill} 


vho 
and 
what changes, if any 


Russia 


prove hussla 


has mmentr 


communism conn 

Communist party 

ve think of our own politic il 
$ Wh 

e that 


tur! the 


do most serious 


Khrushchev 
“cold 


does not 


war int 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 











AMERICA VOTES 
Sept. 28 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Write the American Her 
tage Foundation, 11 West 42nd Strect 
New York 36, N. Y., for listing of free 
inexpensive pamphlets, post 
1960 elections, 1960 Presid 
Folder and Chart (31" X 22 
available at all dealet 
Rubber) Footwear \ 
Convention—Still the Best Way? 
sues Vol. 9, No. 10 1960 
of Politics (Vital Issues Vol 
35¢;: Center for Informati 
Washington, Conn, The Rol 
Parties U. S. A., 1955, 25+ 
man Catt Memorial Fund, | 
Avenue, New York 16, \ 

BOOKS: The 
bell, Converse, Miller & 

( Wiley, 1960). Hats in the 
Moose & S. Hess, $3.50 (Ra 
1960). American Presidency 
Rossiter, $1.95 (Harcourt, 1960 
House Fever, by R. Bendiner 
court, 1960). Voter's Presidential Hand 
book 1960, by J. A. Wells, $1.45 (M 
Dowell, Obolensky, 1960) 


ntial Ele ti 


tree, 
Cw. S. 


American Vot 


White 


ARTICLES: “Will Nixon Crack t 


S. News & World Re; 

We Must Debate 
Times Magazii 

Democrats 


South? [ 
1960. “Kev Issue 
P. H. Nitze N. Y 

1960 “How 
S. News & World Re} 
Candidate Nixon’s Insid 
Vewsweek, 
Political 
Graff, N. } 

60 
FILMS: The 
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June 
Possum Isnt ' 
Times Ma June 
Presidency, LO ites 
sale, McGraw-Hill 
k Company 330 West 42nd Street 
York 36, N. Y. History of t presi 
Presidential Elections, 
lack & white, sale or 
i Britannica Films, In 
tte Avenue, Wilmette, II 
FILMSTRIPS: 


white, 


unutes 
Eency 

150 Wil 

Electing a Pre ent, 57 
N. Y. Times, Office of | 

Act s, 229 West 43rd Street, N 
16, N. Y. Keved to the current 


el ction I 


itional 
York 
tions; 
wc entire from 
ms and campaigns to the voting 
Che Young Citizen Looks at Poli 
frames color McGraw-Hill Book 

Text & Film Division, 330 West 


12nd Street, New York 36. N. }¥ 


tics, 49 


Company 


Things to Do 

(1) Urge students to bring to class 
cartoons and news items dealing with 
Soviet Russia. Use these materials to 
enrich class discussion. (2) Bright stu 
dents can read library materials for 
special reports on the Hungarian revolt 
in 1956. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 24) 


In this issue World Week presents a 
biographical sketch of Emma Willard 
crusader for higher education for wom 
en. Urge your students to read the con 
test rules on page 30. Cash awards go 
to the best letters submitted by students 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 26 

1. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-premier; 2 
it is completely within the Communist zone 
of divided Germany; 3-the downing of the 
American U-2 plane by Soviet Russia; 4 
that the U. S. S. R. would retaliate with 
rockets if the U. S. attacked Cuba; 5-Congo 
II. What Did You Read?: 1-Moscow; 2 
210; 3-Stalin; 4-frozen wasteland in north 
ern 5-a wide forest belt; 6-about 
50 per cent; 7-wide stretch of plains; 8 
Black; 9-Caspian Sea is landlocked; 10 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 11-Red 
China; 12-Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Pushkin 
Korsakov, Borodin C'chaikovsky 


holas Il; 14-Lenin; 15-the 


Russia 


Rimsky 
13-Nic 
soviet 
Ill. Put 


industries 


Supren 
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it the expense 


2-nuclear wat equally destruc 


tive to Soviet Russia and the free world 


to Contemporary Affairs 
Test 
(See pages 21-22) 
a-mountainous 
Olympus; d-railroad; e-100 
x ws Affairs a-3; b 
3: g-2- h-2: i-4; j-4 
III. World Affairs: a-3 
e-3; f-4; g-4; h-4; i-2; j-2 
I\ Leaders Abroad a 
g-6; h-2; i-4 
News 


g-3: h-3: i-4 
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Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 30 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 3-T 


youth to recognize “every insidious at- 
tempt” by Communists to influence or 
misguide them. 
Oct. 15 is the deadline for applica- 
tions by teachers for employment over- 
seas in 55 countries under the Inter- 
national Education Exchange Program 
Interested teachers may obtain the an- 
nouncement, “Teacher Exchange Op- 
1961-62,” and application 
forms from: Teacher Exchange Sec- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
Zo, D.C. 


ington 25, 


Salary increases averaging 4% per 
cent for 20,000 Los Angeles city school 
teachers went into effect Aug. 1. Un- 
der the new salary schedule, the min- 
imum was raised from $4,730 to $4,900 
i year and the maximum from $9,000 
to $9,500. Administrative salaries were 
increased 6.3 per cent, to make up for 
a salary lag over the past several years. 


portunities 


Names in News 


® Deaths: Miss Helen J. Hanlon, super- 
visor of the Language Education De- 
partment for the Detroit (Mich.) pub- 
lic schools, died May 26. Miss Hanlon 
was with the Scholastic 
Writing Awards and active in the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 

Dr. William S. Gray, professor 
emeritus of education at the Univ. of 
Chicago, died Sept. 8. Recently, a pro- 
fessorship for basic research in reading 


associated 


At Our 
Corner 





33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


In this issue (see page 2-T), we an- 
nounce the retirement of Kenneth M. 
Gould from his week-in-week-out, year- 
in-year-out position of Editor-in-Chief 
of Scholastic Magazines. Fortunately 
for Scholastic, Ken Gould is not yet to 
have genuine retirement. He is merely 
being excused from meeting numerous 
weekly deadlines. By managing to live, 
despite the rigors of a demanding pro- 
duction schedule, to the ripe (not ripe 
old) age of 65, Ken has won the right 
to a pension for life, without work. But 
Ken, wishing as always to do more than 
is expected of him, requested of Scho- 
lastic a special “right to work law” in 
his personal behalf, a right that the 
Board of Directors was delighted to 
grant. 

So, although the title of Editor Emer- 
itus has been gracefully accepted by 


had been established at the university 
and named in Dr. Gray’s honor. 


> Retirements: Jay Davis Conner, asso- 
ciate state superintendent of public in- 
struction in California, retired July 1 
... Dr. Ruth Strang, professor of ed- 
ucation at Columbia’s Teachers College, 
retired in June. 


& College Posts: Dr. Franklin D. 
Murphy, chancellor of the Univ. of 
Kansas, named chancellor of UCLA, 
succeeding Vern O. Knudsen, who re- 
tired June 30 . . . Dr. Mary Ingraham 
Bunting inaugurated as president of 
Radcliffe College . . . Thomas Henry 
Carroll, vice-president of the Ford 
Foundation, new president of George 
Washington Univ. . . . Davis Y. Paschall, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Virginia, named president of 
the College of William and Mary. 
Woodrow W. Wilkerson succeeds him 
as Virginia state superintendent 

Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., president of the 
Learning Resources Institute of New 
York City and the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction, 
named professor of education and con- 
sultant to the president of Michigan 
State Univ. . . . Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, 
associate dean of the New York School 
of Education, named dean of the Univ. 
of Illinois College of Education. 


> Miscellany: Samuel V. Noe, assistant 
superintendent of Louisville (Ky.) 
schools, named superintendent 


Mrs. Martha G. Shapp, curriculum co- 


Kenneth M. Gould, his superb editorial 
talents will to Scholastic. 
After an extended European trip, which 
he and his wife, Helen, are now enjoy- 
ing, Ken will return to a different office 
the first of December. He will continue 
as a member of the Editorial Commit- 
tee of Scholastic Magazines and as a 
personal consultant to the editors of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, and Scholastic Teacher 
(the magazines to which he has de- 
voted his major attention in recent 
years) and he will also undertake a 
new assignment on which there will not 
be the demanding pressures of weekly 
deadlines. This new activity is also one 
for which Ken Gould is eminently 
qualified, for he will serve as editorial 
director of a new series of paperback 
books in the field of contemporary his- 
tory which are to be published by 
Scholastic Book Services. You will be 
hearing more about this new Scholastic 
activity later in the school year. 

Recently, at an orientation session of 
new editorial staff members, Executive 
Editor Jack K. Lippert (who assumes 
Ken Gould’s post) said: 


not be lost 


7-T 


ordinator for the New York City ele- 
mentary schools, named editor-in-chief 


of The Book of Knowledge. 


Don’t Miss... 
like it or not! 


Schools of Tomorrow—Today, by 
Arthur D. Morse, a 191-page paper- 
bound book describing nine promising 
educational experiments now being 
carried on in school systems through- 
out the nation. Financed by the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, the book was 
prepared for the New York State Edu- 
cation Department—but is being given 
nationwide distribution by Doubleday 
(Garden City, N.Y., $1.50). 

Education Supplement in the Sept. 
17 Saturday Review. In an effort to 
focus public attention on the basic 
educational problems facing the Amer- 
ican people today, Saturday Revieu 
this month published the first of its 
regular monthly supplements on edu- 
cation. Sponsoring the supplements is 
the Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation; editor is Paul Woodring, the 
Foundation’s educational consultant 
The first issue features articles by 
Morse on school experiments, John H 
Fischer on “The School’s Unique Re- 
sponsibility,” John S. Diekhoff’s “Un- 
taught Teachers” (on college instruc- 
tors), and Henry Steele Commager on 
“The Urban University: Its Problems 
und Possibilities,” as well as news and 


books sections. 


“Having had a happy and harmo 
nious relationship with Kenneth Gould 
—on and off the job—for 30 vears, | 
consider myself especially privileged to 
have had more than my fair share of « 
rare experience; and I wish that some- 
how the 30 years could now be appor- 
tioned among the recently arrived 
members of our editorial staff, so that 
each one could have the advantage and 
pleasure—for at least one year—of work- 
ing with and getting to know, in one 
man, a fine person, a scholarly teacher, 
and an editor of rare talent.” 

Were Ken Gould now about to retire 
in reality, I would be using this occa 
sion to write a tribute to him which 
would, to the best of my ability, convey 
the great debt that we at Scholastic 
owe for his 35 years of dedication and 
for his matchless contribution to Scho- 
lastic Magazines. For now, I'll just say 
thanks to a loyal business associate, a 
constant friend, and a great editor. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Sun., Sept. 25, 7:00 p.m 
Shirley Temple Show 
ling’s novel, “Kim,” adapted by 
Alan Simmons, starring Michael Rennie 
Story of adventure in India. Drama 
planned: “Huck Finn” and “Princ an 
the Pauper.” 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theatre: “Journal of Hope,” a dran 
by Ken Kolb t 


Rudyard Kir 
Richart 


based on a story by) 
Dorothy M. Johnson, starring Jeanne 
Crain and Leslie Nielsen 

Thurs., Sept. 29, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Witness (Premiere): Arnold Rothstein 
organizer of a criminal syndicate 
the 1920's, is the first character in 
vestigated in a new series of drama 
tized hearings of the cases of famou 
rogues from the past such as “Bos 
Tweed, John Dillinger, Billy the Kid 

Fri., Sept. 30, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: Adaptatior 
of Sidney Kingsley’s 1933 play “Men in 


White,” a story about hospital life 
10:00 p.m. 


(CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: Rod Serling’s “King Nine Wi 
Not Return,” starring Bob Cummins 
in the story of a World War IJ ber 
pilot lost in the desert who suffers gu 
over the loss of the rest of his cre 
Co-stars: Gene Lyons, Paul Lambert 





Pianist Van Cliburn makes his first TV 


appearance in two years on the Bell 
Telephone Hour, Fri., Sept. 30 (NBC-TV) 


ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


(NBC-TV) The 





MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


rs., Sept. 22, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 

lents Please: “The Story of the Serials.” 

The sleeper of the summer television 

schedule continues into fall with the 

condensed versions of silent film clas- 

sics. Today: the development of the se- 
ials from their beginning in 1914, fea- 

uring Pearl White in “The Perils of 
Pauline.” This well-done series, enter- 
taining to a general audience, is of spe- 
cial historical interest to the student 
of film 

Sat., Sept. 24, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) World Mu- 
sic Festivals: Bayreuth Wagnerian Fes- 
tival from Bayreuth, Germany 

Sun., Sept. 25, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: The second sho in two 
self-contained studies on the problem 
of the unfavorable American image 
created abroad by Government and pri- 
va employees stationed overseas 
(Tentative.) 

rhurs., Sept. 29, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Per- 
son to Person: Charles Collingwood 
visits Sen. John F, Kennedy 

Fri., Sept. 30, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Flintstones: New adult family situation 
comedy with an innovation—animated 
cartoons by the creators of “Huckle- 
berry Hound.” The adult show prom- 
ises commentary on the current 

historical parallels in a 


scene 
hrough cave 
family 

9:00 p.m 
Hour: “Holiday in 
Cliburn, Benny Goodman ; 
Howes, and Howard Keel. Ballet danc- 
ers Melissa Hayden and Andre Eglev 
sky present a selection from “Sleeping 
Beauty.” The Telephone Hour appear: 
ym alternate Fridays this year 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 
(NBC-TV) The 


Second 
ial pub- 


(NBC-TV) Bell Telephone 
Music” with Van 
Ann 


Sat., Sept. 24, 9:30 p.m 
Campaign and the Candidates 
in an eight-week series of spec 
lic affairs broadcasts covering the 
and activities of the candidat« Pro- 
grams will feature Chet Huntley, David 
Brinkley, Frank McGee, Herb Kaplow 
and Sander Vanocur 

Sun., Sept. 25, 6:30 p.m 
Twentieth Century “The Times of 
Teddy Roosevelt” (Repeat), A docu- 

entary treatment of the life and times 
of T.R., using film, still phot an 
contemporary cartoons 

Mon., Sept. 26, 9:30 p.m. (All radio and 
TV networks) Nixon and Kennedy: Ds 
bate on “Domestic Policy.” Other de- 
bates in the series of four take place 
on Oct. 13, Oct. 21, and tentatively Oct 
7th. Historic new development for the 
n media lies in the waiver of the 
FCC “equal time” rule. History stu- 
dents will want to analyze this new 
role of the media in our national elec- 

tions. Do these face-to-face discussions 

between the candidates reduce some 
of the circus element in our national 
campaign? Is it true that the “camera 
never lies’? Do these debates change 

yur attitude toward either candidate” 

it possible that the candidate pre- 
senting the more popular image on TV 
might not be the “best man”? Are 
there any qualifications we would de- 
sire in a President that may not ap- 


ideas 


(CBS-TV) The 


David Brinkley and Chet Huntley appear 
on the NBC-TV series, The Campaign 
and the Candidates, Saturdays, 9:30 p.m. 


pear on TV? Are these programs 
really “debates” in the traditional sense 
of the word? 

Mon., Sept. 26, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Pres- 
idential Countdown: Third in a series 
of nine weekly programs covering the 
personalities and events of the cam- 
paign—e.g., the Negro vote, modern 
campaign techniques, the foreign 
policy problem. Howard K. Smith 
interviews major figures in the 
campaign 

Tues., Sept. 27, 9:00 p.m 
& Howell Closeup: “Cast the First 
Stone,” first in a new series of fifteen 
documentaries. The premiere show an- 
alyzes prejudice in the North, prin- 
cipally in Chicago, New York, and Los 
Angeles. Minority groups affected in- 
clude Negroes in Chicago, Jews in De- 
troit, Puerto Ricans in New York, and 
the American Indian in the West. Othe: 
projected studies in the series include 
the charity collection business, the 
Caribbean crisis, America’s polluted wa- 
ter sources, and Africa. John Daly 
comments 

Fri., Sept. 30, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness to History: An occasional spe- 
cial last season Eyewitness goes 
weekly this season with Charles Kuralt 
as anchor man when the series covers 
the week’s most significant news story 
in depth. Producers of the program see 
it as “a new major source of informa- 
tion for the American public.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
Mon., Sept. 26, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Med- 
ern Chemistry: Dr. John F. Baxter 


(Repeat.) 

6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Contemporary 
Mathematics: Modern Algebra, taught 
by Dr. John L. Kelley of Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia and Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty, chair- 
man, Dept. of Mathematics, e Witt 
Clinton High School, N.Y.C. Dr. Kelley 
teaches on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, three days required of under 
graduate viewers; Dr. Hlavaty teaches 
on Tuesday and Thursday, two addi- 
tional days required of graduate view- 
ers. The Tuesday and Thursday lessons 
stress the methods of teaching mathe- 
matics. Text: Kelley’s “Modern Alge- 
bra,” written for this course, published 
by Van Nostrand. Today’s lesson: Intro- 
duction to Modern Algebra. Sept. 27 
Teaching Modern Algebra. Sept. 
Language of Mathematics. Sept. 29 
Problems and Review. Sept. 30: Axioms 
for Addition 


ETV NEXT WEEK 
A detailed survey of the coming year’s 
schedule on educational television will 
appear in this column next week, along 
with a list of ETV stations 


(ABC-TV) Bell 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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